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Vast City OF 
Pleasure 

, London’s Remarkable 
New Building 

PUMPING IT INTO EXISTENCE 

Tlicre is coming into existence at 
EarLs Cpiirt one of the most remark¬ 
able buildings in England. We saw 
it building, and the workmen .looked 
like spiders on their web of scaffolding. 

It covers 12 .acres and is like a 
Trafalgar Square, roofed in,.big enough 
to hold'five Albert Halls. It. is two 
s^toreys high. It has room for hundreds 
of stalls ahd 40,000 people in the aisles. 
There is a swimming-pool 200 feet one 
way, and half , as far the other, with 
space for 25,000 people to watch events, 
and room outside for 2000 cars. It has 
cost ;ii,35o,ooo, and was designed by 
Mr Howard Crane, who built the Rocke¬ 
feller Centre' in New York. 

A 500-Ton Block of Concrete 

This vast place, London's permanent 
exhibition centre, is a. romance of 
engineering in itself. Six railways run 
under it, and sixty concrete bridges 
have been built as a foundation of the 
exhibition buildings. One bridge is 
over TOO feet long, with a block of solid 
concrete 18 feet deep and 18 feet wide, 
weighing 500 tons. 

Before this concrete, mass was made 
its framework was made in wood, and 
the pouring in of the concrete lasted a 
week. The whole building is concrete, 
160,000 tons of it, yet it was set up 
without disturbing a single train on the 
railways passing under it. There are 
14.000 tons of steel and 80,000 cubic 
j-ards of cement worked into the buildingi 

Remarkable as are these figures, they 
are perhaps less remarkable than the 
way in which the work was done. Such 
a building as this by ordinary methods 
must have taken many years : Earl’s 
Court Exliibition has been built in less, 
than 18 months. • 

Cement Flowing Like Water 

The wooden framework was made and 
concrete "mixers requiring ten men to 
fill them were ■ set up. From, every 
mixer ran a pipe-line of 100 feet, through 
which cement was pumped to any 
point where it was. needed. Cement 
flowed like water through these, great 
pipes; this vast building was being 
pumped into existence. Any one of 
these machines pumped a ton of concrete 
(wall or pillar or floor) into its place in 
a ininutc. The great floor is one mass 
of concrete, varying from six to twelve 
inches thick and covering an area of 
over 300,000 square feetl 

It is not‘ surprising to hear that in 
this vast space an audience of 22,000 
people can be seated ; what is surprising 
is that, except on the stairs and in the 
offices, there is not a single window in 
the building. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH ADMIRES A DOLL AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 

Life Was Hard For John Keats 


TV/Tost of us think life is hard, but it is 
an old story, and it is hard even 
for those who are on the way to immor¬ 
tal fame. 

There has just come into the auction 
rooms a letter from Keats which has 
never been printed’ before, and it is 
worth while reading as one more 
witness of the fact that our own troubles 
are nothing new. 

This letter was, written’•when Keats 
was about to leave England for his last 
journey to Italy. -He was broken in 
health, he was getting poor, he had been 
nursing a dying brother, and now he was 
attacked with tuberculosis and was 
told by the doctors that another winter 
in this country would probably kill him. 

It was then that he wrote this letter. 
In it he says that he must go to Italy 
to save his life, and'that he had written 
to another friend to lend him money. 
He tells his friend that he could say 
much more, but ** the oppression he had 
at the chest would not suffer his pen to 
be long-winded." 

Keats was writing his little note in a 
hurry, and when he had finished it he 
read it over, and it was like him to take 
up his pen again and add this little 
postscript: 

I have read this note over and thmh_ it 
goes rather snappish, but yon will believe 
that I did not intend it. Goodbye, 


Then Keats sailed away to Italy, and 
•on his way he spent one of the last 
happy days of his life becalmed in his 
ship outside Lulworth Cove. It was 
the end of September in 1820, and the 
glory of this place seemed to lift up 
Keats so that he romped about like his 
old self. He knew these rocks and 
showed his friend their grottoes and 
caverns, and that evening hc‘ borrowed 
a Shakespeare he had given his friend a 
day or two before and wrote on the 
flyleaf the sonnet he called A Lover's 
'Complaint: Bright star, were l~as stead¬ 
fast as thou art, •/ • T • 

The ship took him safely to Italy, but 
he was ill and miserable, and there were, 
no more happy days, for Keats. Winter 
came, ' with spring not far behind, as 
Shelley said, but Keats was not alive to 
see the daffodils. 

TREASURE OF THE STORM 

People on the north-east coast have 
lately been provided with an unexpected 
gift of hundreds of tons of coal. , 

When a storm was. at its height not 
long ago deposits of coal were noticed 1 
on the beach near the mouth of the 
River Ain, Hundreds of people were 
s6on on the spot to cart it away. • 

Since then it is estimated that at 
least 1000 tons of excellent fuel have 
been washed up on the shore. " 


A Million Pounds 
tlday 

The Defence of Our 
Country 

HUGE FUND TO BE.RAISED IN 
THE NEXT FIVE YEARS 

It remains to be Seen what will be the 
effect of the great Rearmament Scheme 
announced by the .Governmenti but the 
whole world knows that it is for the defence 
of' civilisation and not designed against 
any people or any rightful cause. We 
give below the facts of the Government 
expenditure. 

The Government declares that, unless 
some great Peace plan stops it, our total 
exiicndituire bn arms during the next 
five years is not likely to be less than 
500,000,000. 

Of this about 400,000,000 is to be 
borrowed, , and the rest is to be raised 
by taxes. Thus the arms vote for the 
five years will average about a million 
for every working day. 

How the Money Goes 

The Government, in explaining its 
arms programme, coins a striking phrase. 
It terms the advance in fighting 
machines an " immense elaboration." 
That is true, and it affects all the 
services. 

. Battleships are now of 35,000 tons 
apiece, and cost 000,000. Two were 

.started on New YeaPs Day, and three 
moire are soon to be begun. £40,000,000 
for five ships / - 

■ So with cruisers, aircraft carriers, 
torpedo-boats, and submarines ; all are 
costlier to build and maintain. Naval 
bases at home and.abroad get ever bigger 
and more complicated. Many naval 
aeroplanes arc to be added.’ The Army 
remains small, but it is to be increased 
by two infantry battalions and one tank 
battalion, and it is to be thoroughly 
mechanised. I 

The Air Force is to have matiy new 
aeroplanes, aerodromes, and stations at 
home and abroad, and a much larger 
personnel,. It has already 50,000 men, 
hut will soon be much bigger. 

Future Taxes 

The 1500,000,000 in five years 
would of course bo reduced, together 
with taxes, if in’the near future some 
happy disarmament arrangement were 
made in Europe. 

Unfortunately the arms plan, with its 
enormous new expenditure, must lead 
to heavier permanent taxation unless 
disarmament takes place,' ..Each en¬ 
largement of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force entails an increased annual charge 
for repairs, renewals, and pay of greater 
personnel. When we bnild a battleship 
costing £B,000,000 as a permanent 
addition to the Navy it has not only to 
be manned and maintained, but must be 
Continued on page 2 
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HITLER’S CHIEF 
PROBLEM 

German Church Once 
More Facing a Crisis 
FAILURE OF THE MODERATES 

Christianity in Germany is once 
again at the threshold of a crisis. 

The compromise which it was hoped 
would come from the Reich Church 
Committee set vip over a year ago has 
not come about, its members having 
resigned and forced the position back to 
where it was originally. * / ' 

Herr Kerri, Minister for Church 
Affairs, had tried to check the conflict 
between ,the Opposition Confessional 
Pastors and the supporters of the 
German Christians (who set blood and 
race in the forefront of their creed) by 
bringing on to his Church Committees 
mcii of moderate views, . 

As Taught Since Luther 

. Like most neutrals ryhen feelings are 
running high, these moderate Evan¬ 
gelicals have been acciised. by 'both sides 
of favouring the other side. ' The chair¬ 
man of the chief committee,- Dr Zollncr, 
showed sympathy with the - natural 
desire of the Confessional group to teach 
their children religion as it had been 
taught since Luther, and when he pro¬ 
posed to visit the nine pastors who have 
been thrust out of their livings in Lubeck 
the police told him not to make the 
journey. , He and his moderate colleagues 
find it impossible to continue in the teeth 
of State"interference, and so ha vc resigned. 

Herr Hitler must therefore face this 
vital problem personally, for the pastors 
have a strong following of earnest men 
and women who hold that Christ is the 
final court :of appeal.in matters of con¬ 
science, and not the . State and its rulers. 

It Yemains a yemavliable fact that the 
most difficult problem Hitlerism has to deal 
with is the problem of the Church, and the 
courageous little host who will not bow doivn. 

: JOHN DERRY 
OF THE C N 

Farewell to John Derry, old friend and 
journalist of the C N, 

He has, written thousands of columns 
for the C N, and nobody knows how 
.much for its companion the C E. 

He was Arthur Mee’s first, editor, and 
Arthur Mee was his last. He was the 
Editor’s oldest friend. They had been 
everything to each other since they met 
in the newspaper office where Sir J. M. 
Barrie was a journalist before he thought 
of Peter Pan, , . ' 

Mr Derry had\valkcd all oyer England. 
He had read every book of much import¬ 
ance. He was one of the'best critics of 
poetry. He was as sane a judge of life 
and character as could be found. He 
understood education as ivell as any 
man. For years he directed the educa¬ 
tion of Sheffield with its many thousands 
of children. He was as effective on a 
Committee or on the platform as with 
the pen,. ■ . ^ 

He was the best of friends and the 
best of good company. . Nobody had a 
better memory of good stories from real 
life. He saw the best of every man he 
met. He believed that the best must 
always win; and to the end, in spite of 
all, he was an optimist. 

Through the C N and the Children's 
Encyclopedia he has influenced ' the 
minds of a great multitude all over the 
world, and his influence was always for 
whatsoever things are true and pure and 
right and of good report. 

His life was full of service to’ the world 
and he was full of, years and honour. 
To those who knew him and loved him 
there can never be his like again. 
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jfarewell 

To Canon Mavcon, a Norfolk 
rector for over 6o years 

He has left this world at 83, after 
whole life in his parish, Fhcre his father 
was rector before him. He believed his 
best service to the world was to serve • 
the people nearest him, and he worked, 
among them all his life, a shepherd living 
and dying for his flock. The Black Death 
which cut the population of England in 
two had driven the village from the 
neighbourhood of the church, the people 
fearing infection ; and so it happened* 
that the church of Edgefield was a mile 
away from the green where the people 
lived. The new rector made up his mind 
to inove the church to the people, stone 
by sto7ie. .. 

• lie began doing it with his own hands. 
He got people to help him. He raised 
;^2ooo in his own neighbourhood by 
taking in pupils and giving lectures and 
pleading with his neighbours; and in 
ten years the church was moved to the 
midst of the people. 

He was one of the parsons who help 
to make the countryside what it should 
be, the best place in the world to live in. 
He loved his people better than himself, 
and no parish ever had a truer servant, 
a kinder friend, or a more faithful pastor. 

To John Benedict Fehr, 
a famous <vhispercr 

For over 30 years he was custodian 
of the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake 
City in America. One of his duties was 
to show visitors round the building, and 
he would go into the rostrum and drop 
a "pin and whisper a verse of scripture 
to illustrate the remarkable acoustic 
properties of the place. What he did 
always brought a murmur of applause. 
It is curiously said that he whispered 
Bible texts half a million times for about 
30 million people. 

To Sir Percy Cox, famous 
diplomatist in the Near East 

He made a reputation in Iraq and 
Arabia such as few Englishmen have 
ever had. He had an extraordinary 
influence over the Arabs, who called him 
the Silent Cokkus, and it was he' and 
King Feisal who laid the foundations of 
Iraq as a sovereign State, the first'Arab 
monarchy in the modern world. He had 
his full share of the burden and grief 
of the war, for he served all through it in 
anxious posts, and he lost his,only son. 

To a Grand Old Man of , ' 

Scotland, Lord Huntly, 

He would have been 90 in a fortnight, 
and had been Premier Marquis of Scot¬ 
land since he was 16. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury called him Lord Evergreen,' 
so alert he was in mind and body. Ho* 

, believed in walking five miles a day, and 
he would always walk frorn King's Cross 
Station to the House of Lords. In. his 
last year he came up to London twice 
to sign the Accession Proclamation of 
two kings. . . ■ 

CLOSING THE SPANISH 
If FRONTIER 

Ppvyers Working Together 
at Last 

’■ After weeks of negotiation the scheme 
of the Powers for preventing volunteers 
from joining either side in Spain has 
been brought to fruition. 

Germany and other, countries have 
issued decrees making it a penal offence 
to enlist in Spanish forces, and.inter¬ 
national observers havc^ been stationed . 
on the borders of Spain to see that no 
. one but a Spaniard crosses the frontier., 
The coastline also has been placed 
under the watch of warships,',Russia 
sharing with our country the guarding 
of the sca-frontier in the Bay of Biscay, 

; . This important step having ,bcen 
achieved,Tt is hoped that the European 
nations may soon be able to prevent 
■ armaments being imported into Spain. 
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800 MORE ON 
THE ROADS 

The Travelling Police 

GUARDIANS OF THE PACE 

One of the things that has come 
into existence in our time is* the 
Travelling Police.' . 

We still may see at the corner of 
Wellington Street 

The policeman iviih uplifted hand 
Directing the orchestral Strand. 

But he is a disappearing figure. The 
traffic lights are his deputy, and instead 
of standing at a corner waiting he runs 
about after us. There are to be 800 ' 
more to look after the bad drivers, and 
not before it is time. The toll of the, 
roads will never be less while the bad 
drivers remain on them, and if the 
gallant 800 can chase. them off the 
price to be paid cannot be too high. 

The cost will not be light. The wages 
of these skilled guardians of the Peace 
who have become the guardians of the 
Paco will come to ^^3600 a week. They 
will want at least 400 motor vehicles of 
sorts, and the cost of repairs, petrol, 
and depreciation is estimated at another 
f2 a week for each vehicle. 

£5000 a Week 

Add to this the cost of uniforms, 
training expenses, allowances for over¬ 
time, and the -bill for the nc\V corps 
cannot come to much less than ;(50oo a 
week, or a quarter of a million a year. 

We hope they will be worth it, but wc 
feel that it would be cheaper to get the 
bad drivers off the road than to keep 
this force to look after th.em. In any 
case we remember two of these traffic 
police in front of us on the road through 
Savevnake, when, we were called upon 
to give them a kindly word about the; 
way they turned sharply right into the’ 
forest with no warning. , 

There is an old saying which asks 
who is to take charge of the custodians 
of law and order. We hope the costs of 
training will include a severe examina¬ 
tion of the travelling police. 

A MILLION POUNDS 
A DAY 

Coutiuued from page 1 

replaced in 15 or 20 years, so that its 
addition means a new annual permanent 
charge on taxes of a big sum. 

If, therefore, /1500,000,000 has to be 
spent, as contemplated, in five years, 
the succeeding years expenditure. on 
Navy, Army, and Air Force will not fall 
very much ; it may even rise. 

The Government has a grave respon¬ 
sibility. The British Empire is a fourth 
of the world, and it is washed by every 
sea. As the Government puts it: 

The tvide dispersal of the territories of 
• the British Empire and the dependence of 
these islands itpon supplies from overseas 
lay a special, responsibility upon Bniisli 
Forces and, above all, upon the Navy, to 
preserve the freedom of communication 
overseas, ivhich is vital to our existence. 

One other point mu.st bo mentioned/ 
The . addition to British arms will 
almost certainly be followed by increases 
abroad, especially in battleships, cruisers, 
and aeroplanes. Gun answers.to gun: 
the more need, theii, for^councils and 
counsels of conciliation and appease¬ 
ment. Let ns have an ** immense elab¬ 
oration " of friendly accommodation. 

. We shoTild all , understand what is 
meant by the Government borrowing 
^^400,000,000 for arms in these five 
years. The lending will be done by 
well-to-do people among us who will 
invest in government stock. The loan 
is to be paid off in 30 years, and each 
year the nation as a whole will pay 

taxes to meet the interest. 

V Unfprtunatcly^ when money is bor¬ 
rowed for arms the capital invested 
' produces no fruit as when an'investment 
is made in ordinary production. 
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Lihle News Reel 

English is now taught in all German . 
schools, occupying a position no foreign 
language has ever .yet held in the 
Fatherland. ' 

A miller in Essex has been bound 
over by the magistrate not to touch 
alcohol for two years. 

There are 22 per cent more accidents 
among children than among adults. 

Boring for. oil on Portsdown Hill, 
Hampshire, is to be discontinued after 
reaching a depth of 0556 feet. 

When a* goat, after resisting being 
taken from her mistress, was finally - 
secured in a van, she ate her labels on 
the Avay. 

The Empire flying-boat Castor has 
flown at an average speed of 200 miles 
from Southampton ‘ to Marseilles, a. 
world's record for flying-boats. 

Leicester has decided to preserve the 
Roman Forum instead of building baths 
on the site. 

The National Trust is to make the 
island Calf of Man a bird sanctuary. 

A Norwegian Prince has been born on. 
Norwegian soil for the first time in 600 ‘ 
years. . 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S 
BANK BOOK 

Princess Elizabeth has tahen out a Post 
Office Savings:Bank book. . / ; : • 

Perhaps she will put in the shining 
threci3enny-bit once sent to her across the. 
world, as avc read in Arthur IMce's .book 
'* Salute the King," published this week 
by Hodder and Stoughton. It was in 
the days when the King and Queen, as 
Duke and Duchess of York,.were in 
Australia for the opening of the Common¬ 
wealth Parliament House at Canberra, 
and - they -visited Adelaide, where two 
little children came >up to the platform 
and: gave the Duchess two threepenny- 
bits for Baby's money-box I . 

THE MAN ON THE WINDOW-siLL' 

■tT wo window-cleaners were killed last 
week by falling from their.window-sil)s. ■; 

• The C N is continually looking out 
from its windows and seeing cleaners with¬ 
out safety belts run'this risk,.'although 
it is against the law. “ - - - ^ . < 


A PENNY AN HOUR 

Ripon's oldest old lady has died at 96, 
She had been a widow for 34 years, and. 
used to tell how for 37 years .she worked 
in a silk mill, earning only a shilling a 
day for tbilhig from six in the morning 
till six at night. . . 


Things Seen 

Two cats sitting at the top of a tree in 
a London square. 

A Lewisham man planting an apple 
tree in his garden on his looth birthday. 

Father hnd,mother together carrying 
a baby in a canvas bag in the West End. 

Things Said;; ': 

48 hours a uTck is too long for young 
people to work, • • Mrs Wintiijigliairi 

Sorry I haven't any postal orders; 
football pools take all my stock, - : 

A country postmistress 
Roads are not built' solely for 
motorists. . / Lord Chief Justice . 

I am too ambitious to decline it. 

Mr, Frederick Meade on bein.i; 

» • offered, a chairmanship at 89 

They do not believe that I want 
peace. . Herr Hitler 

The English taxpayer is saving 
civilisation. ; 1, A French newspaper 
Britain, is fully awake today arid no 
. European Power can safely remain 
oblivious to the fact. Montreal Star 
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Feeding a Gull • Zeppelin’s Nose 


• Sand Yachting 



Hungry QuU—A clever snapshot from Dover New Zeppelin—Hoisting into position the nose of L2 130 The Gand Yacht—Off for a sail at Candwlch Bay 



Winter Flowero—Gathering violets grown under glass at-Sarisbury In Hampshire A Friendly Call—Feeding the swans by the Thames at Kingston 
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MID-AFRICA TWO 
DAYS AWAY 

Measuring the Globe 
Afresh 

HALF A DAY TO EGYPT 

. Today the aeroplane is measuring 
the earth afresh. 

How far to Australia—-lo^ooo milea? 
No,, seven* days by upland ; it has been 
clone in three, America—3000 miles ? It 
\yill be a day trip tomorrow. Egypt— 
2500 miles ? The Imperial Airways 
Empire flying-boat Caledonia flew from 
Southampton to Alexandria non-stop in 
13 hours 35 minutes. 

Each year the plane cuts the distances 
down. The journey by easy stages, with 
stops on the way, from England to 
Kenya in East Africa takes five days 
now. Air-Marshal Sir Robert Brooke 
Popham assures us it will soon be cut 
down to two days. 

Travel in the Time Machine 

The aeroplane of the future will rush 
over the globe so fast that travel in it 
will be like that in the Time Machine, 
where night followed clay like the 
flapping of a black wing. Early morning 
and the plains, rivers, and mountains 
of Europe slip by underneath it. Noon, 
and here is the blue Mediterranean. In 
the dusk the Pyramids stand darkly 
against the ribbon of the Nile, and soon 
the Cataracts will gleam white in the 
moonlight. 

Day breaks again, and now the plane 
passes over herds of elephants and 
zebras, and on the horizon is one of the 
Great Lakes with shores to mark it out 
from the sea. It grows and recedes. 
Lake and river and jungle come and go, 
and before another night has gone 
Kenya has been joined to England. Only 
two days, and it could be, will be, less. 

• What a vision is, here ! We recall 
again what Wilbur Wi'jght said to the 
Editor of the C N of his dream that the 
plane would bring thc\pcoplcs together. 
It is bringing the ends of the earth closer 
and closer. If only it could link them in 
peace and goodwill. 

Plans To Span Two Oceans 

It may yet do so. Our strongest hopes, 
rest with the land of the aeroplane’s 
birth, which plans to span both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic oceans. That 
hope has been brought perceptibly 
nearer by the feat of the Caledonia, a 
flying-boat which can make a non-stop 
run of 2500 miles. The shortest distance 
between St John’s in Newfoundland and 
Foynes in Ireland is 600 miles less. The 
Caledonia could span that 1900 miles 
with ease, with one condition—that she 
did not meet storm or fog on the way. 

Flight over the North Atlantic, 
especially east to west, which is against 
the prevailing wind, is different from 
flight over nearly any other equal 
distance above the earth's surface. In 
the safest regular air service, between 
the east and wCvSt coasts of the United 
States, - every detail of the flight is^ 
prepared beforehand. At the meteoro¬ 
logical stations, distributed over every 
100 miles, reports are sent out of wind 
direction, clouds, fog, snowstorms, and 
the best flying height. The plane's 
direction and height of flying are all 
mapped out for the pilot, and he follows 
directions rigidly. 

The Best Height For Flying 

This is not possible over the North 
Atlantic, where there are no accurate 
daily reports of the weather in mid¬ 
ocean at 5000 feet, the best flying height 
for the planes. Over 1000 miles the 
forecast for 24 hours ahead is guesswork. 

These are some of the difficulties to 
be overcome before a regular mail 
service in either direction can be estab¬ 
lished, But the science of aviation has 
leapt over higher fences, and will over¬ 
leap these. 
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T/ie Children 

WHERE DOES THE 
THAMES COME FROM? 

Puzzle of Our Great River 

Wet or dry, it is no easy matter to 
say where the Thames begins. The 
matter has just been raised again. 

It rises on the borders of Wilts and 
Gloucester, three miles south-west of 
Cirencester, and we remember looking 
for it at a place called Thames Head 
and finding nothing but a dried bed of a 
stream, though.tho boys told us that it 
was where the Thames comes from. 

The ancient Akcman Street runs 
close by, but any wayfarer who is asked, 
even if he does not turn out to be a 
stranger in these parts, will only say 
that it is " over there somewhere." ^ ' 

" Over there " is Crewsbury Mead, the 
great flat meadow where Thames Head 
is situated. In winter it is often so 


It is Worth Everything 

T is worth everything in Europe 
today to get a feeling of security, 

What we want to get by collec¬ 
tive security is that the forces of 
order are stronger than the forces 
of disorder. 

The time for sacrifice is now. I 
believe democracy can be pre¬ 
served, and I believe what we arc 
doing will have that effect. 

For all of us who believe the 
spirit of freedom to be worth 
something in this country the 
best thing we can do now to 
preserve it is to make our country 
'Strong. 

I believe if this country works 
hard and pulls together, and no 
unseen disaster occurs, there is no 
reason why our social life should 
be affected by what we arc pro¬ 
posing to do.’ Mr Baldwin 


waterlogged as to become a Ynorass, and 
sometimes a lake. In summer the 
spot is so parched, partly because of the 
pumping works nearby at Kemble, that 
the Thames Head spring is quite dry. 

But if every circumstance is favour¬ 
able there in the meadow arc a few pools 
of water to show the first efforts of 
" Ole Man River " to get on its way, 
and near a rambling old stone house is the 
authentic source with the pretty name 
of Bubbling Springs. The highest spring 
is in a rocky recess with a tree beside it 
on which someone has cut the letters 
T H for Thames Head. 

The River Churn 54 Its Seven Springs 

The uncertainty about the source 
arises from two causes. Most often 
the Thames, having shown itself, goes 
‘ to ground and is dry for the first two 
miles of its course. It is afterwards 
joined by the young rivulet of the 
Churn, which rises at Seven Springs 
in Coberly parish, also on the east side 
of the Cots wolds. Because the Churn 
makes' a more imposing first appearance. 
Seven Springs lias Lccn claimed as the 
source oi the Thames, but the Ordnance 
Survey, now supported by the Minister 
of Agriculture, gives the preference to 
Thames Head in the parish of Coates. 

Seven Springs, three miles south-east of 
Cheltenham, has long had its champions 
as the source of the Thames, but to 
defend their belief they have to assume 
that the Churn is the Thames. 

■ The Churn flows into the Thames at 
Cricklade after a course of 16 miles, and 
Seven Springs is certainly its starting- 
point. Someone was so certain of its prior ^ 
claim that he put tip a Latin inscription 
on a wall going down to the pool, which 
declares that 

Here floivs, 0 Father Thames, 

Thy sevenfold source. 

But authority has now declared otherwise. 


s newspaper 


TELEVISION JACK 

A Hastings Appearance 

On a tablet on the wall near Hastings 
Town Hall is the inscription, '"Tele¬ 
vision, first demonstrated by John 
Logic Baird, from experiments started 
here in 1924." 

The story of the work done by Mr 
J. L. Baird, the pioneer of television, at 
his house in Frith Street, Soho, was told 
in the C N of February 13 ; and of how 
he. succeeded at last in putting the 
rubicund features of the ventriloquist's 
doll, Television Jack, on the air. . 

A correspondent. Miss L. Titnian, 
tells us why Hastings can. claim Tele¬ 
vision Jack's first successful appearance. 
While Mr Baird's experiments were 
proceeding in London he became unwell 
and exiled himself to the seaside. 

While at Hastings he could not help 
thinking of his invention and working 
at it,, and he found on the beach drift-- 
wood which he is said to have worked 
into the framework of his rough home- 
made television set. The set cost him in 
all only 7s 8d. He set it up on a wash- 
stand in his room over a shop in Queen's 
Ai*cade, and transmitted first the image of 
a Maltese cross, and other objects. 

THE HORSE WITH A 
BROKEN NECK 

A florsc with a broken neck has just 
won a jumping race. 

It is one more example of the strange 
things that happen and of what Nature 
can stand. Men .have lived on for 
years with necks said to have been 
broken, though generally that means 
only that the vertebrae of the spine 
where it joins the skull have been dis¬ 
located. But few of them would have 
been fit for violent exertion. 

This horse, which broke its neck in a 
hurdle race two years ago, was expected 
to retire. Wc must suppose that this 
breakage w-as a dislocation of the bones, 
for the horse went back to the stables 
on its legs, and, having a kindly owner, 
received the help of the most skilled of 
veterinary surgeons. It duly recovered, 
though at the time its owner had no 
thought of keeping it to run another day. 
He hoped it would not be risked over 
fences again. 

But it ran, and seemed to enjoy its 
day out, for it made the pace from first 
to last and left all the other horses in 
the race well behind. It might almost 
seem as if breaking its neck had-improved 
its powers. 


MUCH CRY AND LITTLE WOOL 

A farmer of the Yorkshire wolds tells 
the C N kindly and with authority the 
truth about turnips and wool. 

The C N spoke of the wool clip falling 
short because the turnip crop was poor. 
But this could refer only to the turnip 
crop of the winter before last and the 
sheep clip of last year, for two-reasons. 

Clipping does not begin generally. 
before April, and it is not the custom to 
expose sheep already . clipped for sale 
before March i ; so that this year's wool 
crop has yet to bo seen. 

Secondly, this year's turnip crop is so 
plentiful that hundreds of acres or them 
will not be eaten but will be ploughed in. 


IN ENGLAND'S GREEN AND 
PLEASANT LAND 

Barbarity still exists. Cock-fighting 
and bear-baiting have gone, but we still 
have so-called sportsmen who are 
willing to be responsible for such a 
revolting incident as one which hap¬ 
pened the other day. 

. A stag, apparently terrified by the 
hounds, dashed for half a mile down the 
railway line and blundered' through 
private gardens till it reached the jnain 
street. Bewildered and- frightened by 
the traffic, it went on till it plunged into 
the River Wye, tossing a man over a 
fence before it was caught. 
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PUBLIC ENEMY 
OF THE ELMS 

The Bark Beetle in 
Yorkshire 

Unhappily the elm bark beetle, 
destroyer of the English elms, has 
broken out anew in Yorkshire, ■ 

Unless it can be held in check the 
fair plain of the county will lose all its 
elms, the most characteristic trees, of the 
English landscape. In York alone nearly 
100 trees have been lost through its 
ravages in the last three years. 

The beetle's workings are mysterious. 
It has been known for 30 or 40 years as 
the deadly enemy of any elm it might 
attack. It multiplies so quickly that 
the -whole tree is riddled in a very short 
time and the bark honeycombed by as 
many- as 40 beetles to the square foot. 
Having done its worst to one or two 
isolated trees it has usually disappeared. 
But the real danger begins \vhen, as now 
is happening in Yorkshire, its attacks 
assume the form of an epidemic and 
spreads like a plague into the parks and 
woodlands. 

Destruction of 500 Elms 

At the beginning of last year one of 
its mass attacks ' in . Worcestershire 
doomed 500 elms in .one estate to 
destruction. They were cut down to 
prevent the infection from spreading 
elsewhere. At Windsor fears were felt 
for the fine Edward the Seventh Avenue 
because several trees along the Datchet 
road showed signs of invasion—by the 
fungus which gains a ^footing through 
the inroads made by the bark beetle and 
completes the destruction by rotting the 
tree, trunk and branch. 

The disease was at its worst five ycar.s 
ngo, and then appeared to subside. It 
is not an English pest, but came first 
to this country from Holland, where they 
were powerless, to deal with it. There 
seems to be no way of controlling it 
unless the elms themselves acquire .some 
degree of immunity, as humambeings do 
from the germ diseases that attack them. 
It has been suggested that the Asiatic 
elm if imported might prove immune 
and help to save the others. 

Another Parasite Wanted 

But the renewed outbreak is very 
disturbing because it reveals an advance 
in a new direction. When the bark 
beetle .and its ravages first reached the 
Eastern Counties from Holland it spread 
cast to west like a slow fire till it reached 
Herefordshire. Now it has turned 
northwards. 

Some other parasite may in its own 
time find out the bark beetle and destroy 
it. But till that time arrives the only 
method of saving the bulk of the trees 
is to destroy the infected ones. It is a 
costly preventive, but Etigland is no 
worse off than the United States, which 
the bark beetle and its accomplice the 
fungus have reached, there to. find a 
ready prey in the wide American forests.' 


ZAHAROFF'S MILLIONS 

Count no man rich till his riches can 
no longer matter to him. 

While Sir Basil Zaharoff lived the 
immensity of his wealth was a byword 
in Eui‘ope. Nobody could say how ho 
had got it, for he was a mystery man 
whose career was as fabled as that of 
the Count of Monte Cristo in the novel 
by Alexandre Dumas. When he passed . 
away from it all a few people suggested 
that it had been founded on the sale 
of arms. 

However it had been .accumulated, 
opinion was united in declaring that it 
must amount to millions, flow else 
account for the respect in wHich. Sir 
Basil was held wherever he went ? ^ 

Now his will, the . acid test of his 
\vealth, has been declared, and the 
millions have shrunk to ;£i93,ooo, less 
than one-fifth of one million 1 
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CN Picture-News and Time Map of the World 



MECHANISED MOUNTIES 
Canada’s picturesque Mounties are 
decreasing'in number, horses fastv 
giving way to mechanical forms of 
transport. Plines are. used and an 
increasing number of small-engined 
boats, for thereare many river patrols 
by Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


ICE-BOUND BALTIC COAST. The ice has broken up along the Baltic coast 
a-nd in the rivers of Poland following a sudden thaw. Driving winds have 
caused the ice to pile up along the shore and in some places the mass is three 
miles wide and 18 feet high. 

THE MENACE OF THE SNAKE. The ever-present danger from wild creatures 
in India is illustrated by the latest report of the Public Health Commissioner, 
which states that no fewer than 23,000 people died from snake bites. In 1934. 



THE MU^K-DEER 
During the winter the little musk- 
deer IS hunted by the natives in 
Sakhalin and Southern Siberia. This 
creature, little more than 20 inches 
high, is usually found in pairs. It is 
valued for its musk and also its flesh. 



UNDERSEA 
OILFIELD? 
While exploring an 
underwater canyon 
in the Gulf of Mexico 
an American geolo¬ 
gist acci d ental ly 
found a range of 
•domes which indir 
cate a vast undersea 
oilfield. The range 
extends for 180 miles, 
but no present-day 
equipment could 
ralsetheoil ifitexists. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe: 




THE ANDES RAILWAY 
The section of the Transandine railway near 
Mendoza, which was destroyed by floods in 
1034, is to be repaired at a cost of £360,000. 
'This famous line, giving communication 
between Argentina and Chile, reaches an 
altitude of 10,521 feet. 


PoorHnigh^h::^ 


BRIDGING A CANYON 
Railway builders are busy in New Zealand; 
filling in gaps to link important towns. To 
carry the Napier-Gisborne line across a 
canyon made by the Mohaka River the 
greatest viaduct in the Southern Hemisphere 
is being built. See news columns. 


•^y^^pier 
^^hn$tchurch 

New 

ZEALAND 


ACTIVE POPULATIONS THE DEBTS THAT CANNOT A WHISTLING BUOY BEWARE OF SHUHING 

The Shrinkage of Scandinavia BE PAID FOR YORKSHIRE THE WINDOW 


The active population 6f a country has 
been defined as the part over 15 and 
under 65. 

No boy or girl will agree that children 
are not active, but the term is useful 
for.indicating the working population. 

The remarkable thing about Western 
Europe is the . shrinking of active 
populations in recent years. 

Sir Alfred Flux has been telling the 
Eoyal Statistical Society that in Sweden 
the persons under 15 had fallen from 
335 per 1000 in i860 to 248 in 1930, 
while those over 65 have risen from 52 
to 92 per 1000, 

Half the homes in Siveden have only one 
child or none / , 


RINGING UP A FRIEND AT SEA 

We can now lift the telephone 
receiver and speak to a seaman on Tt 
trawler in the North Sea. 

The call costs 2s 4d a minute. The 
.other day a reporter at .Hull rang up 
Skipper Edwai'd Runnquist, who was 
40 miles off Flamborough Head. The 
reporter was speaking from a telephone 
in a house not far from the skipper's 
home in Princess Avenue. It was 
perhaps the first time such a thing has 
ever been done, but in future any sailor’s 
wife will be able to ring up from her 
home to her, husband on the,high seas 
within 200 miles of the east coast. . 

All this is possible by means , of a 
new post-office service which enables a 
telephone subscriber in Hull, Grimsby, or 
Imfningham to put through a trunk call 
to the Hull and Humber Wireless 
Station at Mablethorpo, 


m DARKEST LANCASHIRE 

A traveller in Lancashire asked when 
the" next train left Colne. The next 
train ? ” replied the porter, the next 
train, eh ? Ee, there'5 one at summat to 
fower, or summat past, or summat/' • 


An amusing debate on the war^ debts 
;has taken place in j the American House 
of Representatives. Mr Lamneck of 
Ohio, who raised |the issue, was chal¬ 
lenged by Mr Dirksen. 

Mr Dirksen : j Has Mr Lamncck 
some method in mind by which the war, 
debt could be paid'? It cannot be paid 
in gold, 'inasmuch I as we have most of 
the gold in the world ; it cannot be paid 
in dollar credit because, in view of our 
unemployment, we cannot permit un¬ 
restricted importation of goods whereby 
dollar credit could be set up. If’those 
two are out of the 'svindow, what method 
shall they employ to pay us ? 

Mr Lamneck : I do not know how it 
can be done, but I|do not want someone 
from Europe tellirig us how. 

Mr Hill, who |sits for Washington, 
observed : Let the war debts stand as 
an everlasting monument ■ to the folly 
of going to war. Wc will mever again go 
across the Atlantic or the Pacific to fight 
other people's battles. 

A NEW RECORD 

, Our clever inventors have achieved a 
new recorcl in records. 

This is a gramophone record, which 
will play for an hour, an invention which 
should give back to the graihophone 
any popularity it may have lost since 
wireless came. 

The new type of record is a long ribbon 
rather like artificial silk^ and is exceed¬ 
ingly strong, non-inflammable, and so 
hard that it cannot be scratched. The 
sound is printed on it much as it is 
printed on the 6dge of a kinema film; 
and as various lengths of ribbon may be ‘ 
pieced together it will be possible for us 
to build up' our ovm evening’s enter¬ 
tainment. Before long wc may .expect 
to switch on the gramophone and sit 
down to listen to a whole symphony 
without having to change the record. 


All visitors to Filey in Yorkshire know 
the famous Brigg which runs far out to 
sea. In stormy weather it provides 
magnificent entertainment in the shape 
of a curtain of spray rising like tongues 
of white flame above the sunken rocJjs. , 
Far out on the Brigg is a bell buoy 
whose solemn tones give warning to 
sailors of the cruel reef on which many 
a good ship has been wrecked. Now it 
is announced by the Elder Brethren of 
the Hull Trinity House that a whistling 
buoy is to replace the old bell buoy, and 
that it will be lit up after sunset. , 

When this star shines in Filey Bay 
mariners will have less cause to fear the 
Brigg and the walls of Bempton Cliffs. 

NORWAY DROPS THE FLAG 

Land hitherto unknown has been 
found , in the Antarctic by Lars Chris- 
.tensen, a Norwegian explorer. 

The mews has, been flashed, home by 
wireless, and Mr Christensen’s,.ship is 
still going on, amid, regions of perpetual 
snow. An airman who is sharing: the 
dangers and triumphs of the expedition 
is said to have discovered a new moun¬ 
tain range rising over 4000 feet. The 
whole of the newly-found land mass 
has been mapped, and the Norwegian 
flag has been dropped on it from the air. 


CHILDREN IN THE AIR 

Two babies have just made remark¬ 
able voyages by air, and both are only 
12 months old. 

The first, Els Calvctti, is said to be the 
youngest child that ever travelled by 
air alone. She was put. on the plane 
at Croydon, without an escort, to trhvel 
to her grandparents at Amsterdam. 

The other child went by plane 6000 
miles to Calcutta in charge of her aunt, 
and had the honour of making part of 
the, journey in a new Empire air-liner. 


The Geyser Danger 

Either gas geysers should not be used 
at air oV their installation should be 
permitted 'oiily where a permanent fool- 
prppf ventilator, which cannot be shut, 
is provided. 

At a recent inquest it was shown that 
a retired naval officer aged 37 was found 
dead on the floor of the bathroom at his' 
flat'in West Hampstead. The caretaker 
of the flats said there was no smell of 
gas. On the geyser, which had been in 
the bathroom a long time and had mot 
received attention, was a notice stating 
that^when it was in use a window must 
be kept open. Someone suggested that 
the notice should have read : 

If you shut the tvindoiv for J 5 minutes 
you will probably die. 

No smell is noticed by the victinas in 
these cases .becduse carbommonoxide is 
odourless. ^^What happens is . that the 
bather feels’ drowsy and takes no par-* 
ticular notice. Then comes unconscious¬ 
ness and death. In short, a gas geyser 
very easily becomes a death-trap. 


so SHINES A GOOD DEED 

Old Angus Macaulay's lamp has gone 
out at last. 

A veteran lighthouse-keeper of the 
We.stern Isles of Scotland, he has passed 
on at Oban after 80 healthy years. For 
. over half a century he served in Scottish 
lighthouses, keeping the lamps burning 
brightly in the Hebrides, the Orkneys, 
and the Shetlands ; and today his three 
sons, all born in lighthouses, are letting 
their light shine before men. Neil is 
district superintendent for the 'north¬ 
west of Scotland, Roderick ' is chief 
lighthouse-keeper in the Isle of.Man, 
and Angus lights up the night when 
darkness falls over the lonely Outer 
Hebrides. i 
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Spring is Not Far Behind 

■^^iNTERi^ with’us still according 
to the almanac, but in truth 
Spring is not far behind. 

From earliest times Spring has 
never failed to set the poets sing¬ 
ing. There may still be cold winds 
and bad weather, but Spring- 
marches on: The days are grow¬ 
ing longer, the sun more power¬ 
ful, the sap is rising in the trees, 
the leaves (folded inside their 
waterproof covers) are bursting 
from prison, and the birds are 
singing for joy. 

Who is not stirred by all the 
wonder of this morning of the 
year ? There comes a blue day 
in Spring, radiant and warm, the 
garden ringing with music, and 
as we go into the sunshine we are 
almost persuaded that dull days 
have gone for ever. We may feel 
in 1937 as Solomon felt: 

. LOf ihe winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on ihe earth ; the time of 
the singing of birds is come. 

Even the calm and stately 
Milton was stirred by all the 
wonder of Spring, declaring in 
his grand way that 

In those vernal seasons of the 
year, when the air is calm and 
pleasant, it were an injury and 
siillenness against Nature not to 
go out and see her riches, and par¬ 
take of her rejoicing with heaven 
and earth. 

Now, as, Amelia Burr tells us : 
Spring comes laughing dozen the 
valley ' 

All in ^white ; from the snow 
Where the zvinier's armies rally, 
Loth to go. 

And Christina Rossetti sings : 
There is no time like Spring 
When lifers alive in every thing. 
And in one of his poems Bliss 
Carman says : ' v 

She comes with gusts of laughter. 
The music as of rills ; 

With tenderness and sweetness, 

The wisdom of the hills. 

We think of Felicia Hemans 
singing of the Voice of Spring, 
of Longfellow writing of this 
season in Hiawatha, of Francis 
Brett Young to whom the robin 
on his lawn was the first to tell 
of the new wonder, of Blake who 
wrote of Spring’s dewy locks and 
angel eyes. 

The ageless miracle of Spring 
is being wrought before our eyes. 
Music is . born in silence, ’ colour 
is coming up out of the drab 
earth, wonder is on every side. 
Soon the rising tide of life will 
be,at the full. If we are to see 
the magic of this wondrous sea¬ 
son now is the time to go into .the 
woods and fielcjs and by the 
streams.. Already the west wind 
blows. If Winter' comes, can 
Spring be- far behind ? 



The editor’s Table 

. John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Fiver 
Fleet, the ergidie of the Journalism of the world 



After 22 Years 

■yiiE death is recorded of Henry 
Baker, a steelworks moulder, from 
wounds received in 1915 in the Great 
War. A piece of shrapnel remained in 
his brahi and caused his death at 44. 

This is as a parable. Not one but 
hundreds of millions were wounded 
in body or soul by the Great Wan 
and still they suffer, even while men. 
wrangle about trifles instead of making 
a just peace to heal all wounds. 

Uoi<^ many more millions must die 


Going, Going... 

W^' are getting rid of the bad 
drivers who make our roads a 
battlefield. , This week 

One has gone for 7 years 
One for 10 years 
One for life 

But there are still at least 100,000 
bad drivers on the road. 

The Unsafe Kinema 

^ JURY last week declared -that a 
theatre in which a girl was killed 


to serve national pride and to unsafe. The CN has no hesitation 


fresh generations ? 

. ' 

Not News 

^RAILWAY accident at Sleaford killed 
four people and injured five people 
on February 15. . ' 

How did the papers treat it ? Very 
properly, by calling it a disaster and 
giving half a column to it. 

Yet on the same day (as on every 


in saying that it thinks every kinema 
in the country unsafe as long as it uses 
inflammable celluloid films. 

© • 

Tip-Cat 

S should walk 

every clay. If you walk 'far 
enough you will reach a ripe 
old age.- 


A. girl says she can read her sister like 
a book. And often shuts her up. 

0 

piREMEN are usually very sociable. 
Used to having a warm reception. 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 


other Aay) people were killed Have 

and hundreds injured on the roads, but their turn, 

no notice was taken. 

We are becoming so used to U that the 
Massacre of the Roads ceases to be neios- 
© 

One of the Too-Old Ones 

President Roosevelt's assault on 
the Supreme Court judges oyer 70 
years of age who have opposed liis 
legislation and- incurred liis .wrath 
serves to remind us that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes's son was still on tlic_bciich of 
the Supreme Court at 92 1 
One day he was walking with a 
friend when a very beautiful young girl 
passed them. The judge of 92 paused 
in admiration and, turning to his 
friend, said, Ah, what wouldn't I give 
to be seventy again I ” 

© 

International Schooling 
J^AST year 1580 students of our 
evening schools went abroad to 
improve their knowledge of humanity. 

They Visited. Austria, Belgium, 

Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, France, 

Germany, Hungary, Italy, Russia, 

Spain, and Switzerland. ■ 

The Swiss Minister, speaking at a 
reunion of the travelled English 
students,, very well said that they went 



If he can be a hopeless optimist 


gOME people never \yrap up their words. 
Often drop a remark. 

0 . , 

2s it wise to patch up a quarrel ? some¬ 
one asks. No, better throw it away. 

0 ■ ■ . 

'Y^T’omen are becoming interested in 
astronomy. Especially in film stars. 

0 • , 

Qive your next party a stamp of 
originality. And your guests will 
stick on. 

0 


abroad Mt .only to improve their own sB,ys he is always 


education, • but as- ambassadors of 
peace and' goodwill. 

Wo hope the movement will grow 
rapidly. Let the 1580 grow to 1,580,000 
and war will no more be possible. 

© 

The 40-Hour Postman 
'yfiE postal workers have presented 
, their case for a 40-hour week 
to the Postmaster-^General, who has 
promised, inquiry. 

We , should like to sec one trade 
at least secure the boon which has 
become so common abroad. Time 
was when this country led the world 
in labour law; we do not desire to 
see her lag in such things. 



ready to overlook other 
people's shortcomings. Must 
be tall. 

© • • 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Royal Humane Society supplies 
London with 400 life-saving equip¬ 
ments costing £2, each. 

CiR Dymoke White has offered 10,000 
to Portsmouth Cathedral; 

Qver 40,000 people were transferred 
from distressed areas last year. 

JUST AiV IDEA 
People who read hurriedly between ihe 
lines are in danger of seeing ' what is 
not there. 


The Cry of the Children 

The toll of child life goes on while the 
. Home Office is too busy to heed it, and 
celluloid toys continue to work havoc from 
. Battersea to Kowloon. One of our con¬ 
tributors, moved by the tragic stories we. 
have told in these pages, sends us these verses- 

Qnly a baby small, 

Hardly passed one, 

Now, with her doll alight, 
Doris has gone. 

One more unfortunate 
Gone in a breath, 

Victim of celluloid, 

Cruel her death. 

Two little mites alone. 

Their toy a comb ; 
Celluloid blazes white, 

Ashes their home. 

Merrily Leicester lads 
Play in a shed ; 

Flares up a film, and now, 
Now they lie dead. 

Valerie Jones, a child 
Learning-to prattle. 
Wrapped in a burning shroud 
That once was her rattle,. 

Qiiina's express roars on. 
Madly, how madly! 

Comes then the journey’s end, 
Sadly, how sadly I 
Screaming amid the flames 
Many destroyed. 

Twenty-six victims more 
Of celluloid. 

S^^^TiifiELD its martyrs had. 

(O their wild Cries !) 

How many babes must burn 
Ere we grow wise ? 

At the Party 

By The pilgrim 

j 4 nd what do you think about Spain? 

was the question asked by our 
hostess in a quiet moment at supper. 
The guests looked at the tall man 
who had been for a fortnight's holiday 
in Spain last summer. 

He seemed glad to have an excuse 
for talking abput Spain, and he spoke 
as one having authority. He talked, 
all through supper, and went on 
talking after supper until most of us 
wished he had never begun. 

Among the guests was a little man 
with twinkling eyes. He walked home 
^ with us, and we said, “ How long have 
you lived in Spain ? " 

/' Twenty years," he told us. 

"Then why didn't you'say:some¬ 
thing about Spain ? " 

Under the stars we saw his twink¬ 
ling eyes. To begin with," he said, 
" you had enough about Spain with¬ 
out anything from me. Besides, I 
am tired of talking about Spain and 
lecturing on it, and the other fellow 
was enjoying himself so much. After 
all, we all love telling something.’-' 

. " Yes, but you would have loved 
it too." ' 

He did not reply, but his eyes were 
twinkling. It seemed to ns a very 
little thing not to talk about Spain, 
when he might have done, and in 
another way it seemed a very big 
thing. To jet someone else hold the 
floor when you might do it so much 
‘ better is a hard thing, surely ? 
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THE KINGLY IMAGE 

Earliest Known Portrait 
of An English King 

RICHARD THE SECOND’S 
TRAGIC REIGN 

Westminster Abbey has lent to the 
National Portrait Gallery its portrait 
of Richard, the Second. 

This is the oldest existing portrait 
of a king of England, and it is a good 
thing that it should not be lost to the 
sight of the Coronation crowds who 
otherwise might miss the opportunity 
of looking on it. ' 

It hangs in the Abbey on dhe south 
’ side of the sanctuary, and was painted 
on wood late in the 14th century, most 
likely by a French artist. In this 
magnificent portrait the young Richard 
sits throned and crowned and holding 
orb and sceptre. He wears a robe of 
red and ermine with an ermine tippet, 
rich collar, and an under-robe of blue, 
powdered with flowers; and letter Rs, 
with crowns on the top. 

Son of the Black Prince 

No sovereign . came to the throne 
with fairer prospects than Richard, 
and the popular welcome he received 
was due in no small measure to his 
natural gifts. Son of .the Black Prince, 
he was a boy of ten when he was crowned, 
and it is this boy we sec in the portrait. 

If his reign ended in darkness and 
discredit and he died ^niserably, a 
prisoner at Pontefract, the fault was 
i\ot entirely due to his own tyrannical 
misgovernment. He. had inherited a 
realm beggared by the wars,, ravaged 
by deadly pestilences, , and plundered 
by its nobility. He ' may be most 
kindly remembered by the story told 
of him when threatened by Wat Tyler’s 
rebels. He put spurs to his horse and' 
rode xip to them, asking whether they 
wished to shoot their king. /'I will be 
your captain,” he cried. ” Come with 
me into the fields and you shall have 
all you ask.” - . .: 

Immortalised By Shakespeare 

His courage, was finer than his 
promise, which not for the last time 
was broken. The story of his downfall 
belongs to English history,- It belongs 
also to English literature, for out of it 
Shakespeare made The Tragedy of King 
Richard the Second, with'more than 
one immortal passage.' That in which 
Richard by compulsion resigns his crown 
is among them : 

I give this heavy weight from off my head, 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand, 
The pride of kingly sway froni out my 

heart ; 

With mine oivn tears I wash away my balm. 
With mine own hands I give away my 

crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

Solornon's Porch 

By Westminster Abbey, in spite of 
all the tragedy of his reign, his name 
must bo . ever prized. While he ruled 
the northern face of the Abbey, with its 
glorious rose window, its gigantic 
1 lying buttresses, its arcades, rose to 
completion. He added also a wooden 
portico, afterwards called Solomon’s 
Porch, and decorated with the king’s 
arms and his badge of. the White Hart. 
But this was shamefully cleared away 
about the beginning of the i8th century. 

'A more sacred memorial has fared 
better. It is the tomb in the chapel of 
Edward the Confessor, which Richard 
had made for the last resting-place of 
his beloved wife Anne of Bohemia, 
When she died of plague in the Palace 
of Sheen he was mad with grief and 
razed the palace to the ground. Never 
at any funeral before had such honour 
been paid to a queen consort. Old 
Froissart said the illumination of wax 
candles was so great that nothing like 
to it was ever before seen. 

The splendid tomb was an imitation 
on a larger scale of that of Richard's 


YESTERDAY 8c 
TOMORROW 

Gillingham and Its Past 
and Future 

■ t ' 

The Mayor of Gillingham in Kent is stirred 
by a vision of the’future in which he secs his 
town linked up with Rochester and Chatham 
to make one great city by the Medway, 

While he is looking forward to a great 
tomorrow we have been looking again at 
Arthur Mee’s Kent and reading of Gillingham’s 
stirring past. 

It was in a garden here that Mr Louis 
Brennan perfected his remarkable mono- 
rail car. It came to nothing, arid his 
famous car is now * on a hilltop at 
Rochester, a mile or two away, but, 
though it belongs to that scries of 
inventions which failed, it was none the 
less a*i astonishing theoretical success. 

A Monument of Ignorance 

Tlic ridiculous pile of brickwork still 
allowed to stand off the Chatham-to- 
Sittingbournc road is an incredible 
monument of ignorance set up by a 
queer sect of people who are supposed to 
have started to build a tower to reach 
heaven. Much nearer heaven arc the 
stone walls still standing in the garden 
at Grange, half a mile away from all 
this ugliness. It can be seen from the 
gate, and is all that remains of a 15th'- 
century chapel built by Sir John 
Philpott, once Lord Mayor of London. 
He is said to have been with the young 
King Richard when he :met Wat Tyler 
and 30,000 peasants at Smithfield, r... 

It was a Gillingham man who dis¬ 
covered the realm of Japan for the’ 
modern world, for here was born that 
famous Will Adams who lived from 
1600 to 1620 in Japan, where he died 
after being so much favoured ■ by two 
emperors. Gillingham has a fine stone 
tower with a clock in memory of Adams. 

Rarely has an accident been attended 
by stranger consequences than followed 
Adams’s sailing as pilot of a fleet of fiv'e 
Dutch ships. They were baffled by 
contrary winds in the South Atlantic ; 
then they were caught and held by 
winter in the Magellan Strait. Finally 
a remnant of the fleet reached out across 
the Pacific, and Adams’s ship alone, the 
Charity, arrived off the coast of Japan- 
22 months after leaving Holland. 

Chief Pilot of Japan 

Many adventures,vhicluding not un¬ 
kindly imprisonment, ended in this 
Kentish mariner becoming the con¬ 
fidant of the ruler of Japan, for Whom 
he built ships and discharged offices 
which won for him the'rank of chief 
pilot of the kingdom, an estate ” like 
unto a lordship in England,” with 100 
farms and So or 90 slaves. One thing 
the Emperor would not permit, and that 
was his guest’s departure for England. 

So Will Adams, who had left a wife 
and family in England, married a 
Japanese woman and cstablislied a 
family, and, despairing of ever being 
able to leave the East, he lived to help 
ill setting up the first English trading- 
station in Japan. There is a street 
named after him in Yedo, his anniversary 
is still kept in Japan, and in 1926 the 
Japanese Government erected a statue 
of him in Tokyo to commemorate the 
three-hundredth anniversary of his death. 

Continued from the previous column 
grandfather, Edward thcljThird, beside it. 
Several London workmen were called 
in to make it. John Hardy painted the 
wooden canopy, Nicholas Broker and 
Godfrey Prest the sculptures of the king 
and queen; the king holding the queen’s, 
left hand in his own. 

All over the metal work arc the 
badges of the royal house, the broom 
pods of the Plantagenets, the White 
Hart, the Lion of Bohemia, the Rising 
Sun of the Black Prince. But the two 
sculptured figures were for long years 
the only emblem of the king’s intention 
to be buried beside his wife. Not till thc^ 
reign of Hemy the Fifth were his bones 
brought to rest in the tomb with hers. 


STAINLESS STEEL OIL OR COAU? 


600 YEARS OLD 

A Secret of Old Japan 

KITCHENER'S FAMOUS SWORD 

Watching men erecting a stccl-and- 
concrete factory the other day, we 
wondered if the structure would have 
as long a life as we arc bidden expect of 
such premises. ■ , - . 

., Whether they can last centuries we 
shall never know ; probably less will be, 
asked of them, for trades^ change, 
fashions alter, and . business "premises 
make way for others without proving 
their long-life capacity. 

Nearly all of us have witnessed the 
revolution brought about by buildings 
of ferro-concrcte. Critics, however, 
blame the Government for applying it 
to the restoration of old abbeys and 
other buildings, saying that the metal 
may rust and do damage beyond repair 
to the stone. 

Raising the Dome 

The perils of the old method of using 
ordinary iron in conjunction with stone 
were brought home to us a few years 
ago when it was found that, in*addition 
to other damage, the rusting and conse¬ 
quent expansion of the iron had had so 
serious an effect on the stone as to raise 
the entire dome of St Paul’s three- 
quarters of an inch. A similar danger a 
century ago prevented Bow bells from 
ringing, for there the iron cramps had 
rusted, leaving the stone of the tower 
ready to fall apart. 

Fortunately we now have, stainless 
steel, which it is hoped will prove as 
impervious to rust in the future as it 
is in the day of those who now use it; 
hence troubles of this sort should not 
recur. The manufacture' of English 
steel of this kind is a Sheffield post-war, 
triumph. Yet who would believe that long 
before we had in this country stainless 
steel more than 500 years old ? 

Some years before his death Lord 
Kitchener received from, the Emperor 
of Japan a sword made in 1390 by 
Mosamutsa, a famous Japanese sword- 
maker. There is no doubt about the 
date ; the history of the sword is record¬ 
ed ill the Imperial archives of Japan. 

The Silk Handkerchief 

Kitchener was told never to permit 
the sword to be polished with any of 
the things used for brightening metal in 
England; all that was necessary, he 
was assured, was to give it an occasional 
wipe with a silk handkerchief. He 
followed instructions ; the same rule is 
pursued today. He left the sword to 
his heirs ; his heirs have lent it to the 
Government, and we may see it any day 
in The armoury at the Tower of London,, 
bright as the newest silver, never 
touched except by silk. 

Japan had the secret of stainless steel 
six centuries ago ; the secret died with 
the generation which discovered it, but 
here from the Imperial armoury is-one 
of its products, looking as brilliantly 
new as when it was made, a century 
before the discovery of America., 




A LITTLE GRIT FOR THE PARROT 

If the builders of York Castle could 
know what happened a few days ago 
they would turn pale with grief, we think. 

For years the castle, a massive pile 
with huge stone walls giving an air of 
solidity and strength, has been one’ of 
the familiar sights of this ancient city. 
Now the castle walls ,have come down, 
and the stone is being taken away for 
repairing old walls and buildings. All 
this might well make the builders sad, 
but the unkindest cut of all came from 
a lady. 

Going up to the watchman she said, 
” Excuse me, this is grit-stone, isn’t it ? ” 

” Yes,” said the watchman. 

”1 wonder if you could spare just a 
little piece,” she begged. “I am told 
it is the very thing for my parrot.” 


The Question of the 
Tramp Ship 

DECISION THAT MUST BE FACED 

•Last . year Great Britain bought 
from oversea nearly 3000 million 
gallons of mineral oil iri various forms. 
It cost ;£37,boo,ooo. > ; | 

This great and essential raw material 
was used as fuel for motor-cars and 
lorries, engines of many sorts, heating, 
lubricating, aneV last but not least,1 for 
driving the ships of the Navy and rnucli 
of our great mercantile marine. Inci- 
dcntall}^, it deprived tens of tliousands 
of our coal miners of their .old Em¬ 
ployment. I 

While building new defences jthc 
Government is faced with this very 
serious question of Coal versus Oil. | 

Our Very Own Mineral | 

, Coal is our very own, got by British 
labour, safe from enemy attack. A very 
present help in trouble it was found to 
be in the old days.' Our wars were fought, 
on coal; the Great War was largely 
run on it ; we used it ourselves land 
were able to supply it to our allies; 
France and Italy could not have con¬ 
tinued in the war if we had not 'sent 
them coal; it was difficult, but we did 
it, in spite of submarines. 

But now the fuel question in relation 
to war has changed. Running ships on 
oil means that we have to import oil by 
sea, for we have none of our own, iThc 
British Empire, strangely enough, is 
not rich in oil, although it covers a 
quarter of the. globe. Most of our oil 
imports come from foreign countries: 
the United . States, Mexico, Persia, i and 
the Dutch West Indies. That means a 
dangerous sea voyage -for oil in war; 
indeed, even though The oil were all from 
the Empire it, would still have, to bo 
brought in by sea^ ’ ' i 

Run Tramps on Coal ! 

. That brings us to a suggestion which 
has been made to reduce the oil danger, 
apart -from forming stocks of oil. It is 
that our roviiig merchant ships (called 
tramps, because they go anywhere; and 
not on regular routes) should he run on 
coal in peace time, so that, if ivar should 
come, they will not need oil for fuel. 

As things are, more and more of our 
merchant ships are being adapted or 
built for oil fuel. The cliange suggested 
would mean a reversal of what is our 
present commercial policy, which \youId 
bow to the needs of defence. I 

About half of our ocean-going merchant 
ships are tramps, and they consume an 
enormous quantity of fuel. If ruh on 
coal they would riot only be safe, so far 
as the fuel factor goes, in time of Avar, 
but would make such an increased call 
on our mines as to find work for many 
of our unemployed miners, whose en¬ 
forced idleness is the chief cause of 
trouble in the English, Welsh, ! and 
Scottish distressed areas. | 

The argument against the change 
must be stated. , j 

The Case For Oil Fuel ^ 

Oil is used in ships because it is so 
much more economical and conveiiient 
than coal. Taking in coal bunkers is. a 
costly and dirty business. Oil loads itself 
and is clean. Oil takes up less room in a 
ship than coal, and to use it means more 
room for cargo. If oil motors take the 
place of engines and boilers still more 
room is made for goods. I 

The question for the nation is : Would 
it pay, in view of the defence issue, to 
arrange to run tramp ships on coal, 
compensating their owners fori the 
economic loss sustained ? ^ | 

Once more we -sec how the fear of 
war strikes at every business issucj and 
how increasingly urgent it is to rid the 
world of this mad fear. . 
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The Plight o£ Newfoundland Ravens of the Tower 


T here is ill news from Newfound¬ 
land. It is the depressed area of 
the British Dominions beyond the seas. 
Three years ago it had fallen into 
such'a slough of despond that its mode 
of government was altered. But today 
it is as deep as ever in the mire, A 
quarter of its population is on the dole; 
and a meagre dole it is, of half-a-crown 
a week paid in kind. In parts of the 
country where the dole rations cannot 
be supplemented by garden produce 
because the soil is so poor the people 
have not enough to eat. 

The children arc clothed in flour sacks; 
some of them have never seen money, 
have never been to school. 

How much this is the outcome of 
timid and unprogressive government, 
unable to discover measures to ^help 
Newfoundland’s unemployed, it might 
be hard to say. There seems to be no 
money for new roads in a country which 


has only 50 miles of decent ones, or for 
prospecting for minerals, or for better 
education. ' 

It may be that the land is too big for its 
population. The capital city, St John’s, 
and some of the industrial districts 
thrive, but there are a quarter of a 
million people outside them scattered 
in 1300. settlements along a coast-line 
of 6000 miles. These and their children 
arc the problem. 

They live on the hsherics, and to add 
to their distress last year’s fishing was the 
smallest for-rthirty. years. The-shore 
fishery was a blank in many districts. 
The Newfoundland Banks fishery was 
not very profitable, -the Labrador fishery 
was poor. The sanctions applied to Italy, 
which generally took about 150,000 cwts 
of Newfoundland’s best fish, was another 
blow. It may be better this year for 
the fishermen, but when the prospects 
are examined they are not bright. . 


A ll visitors to the Tower of London 
know its famous ravens. .The 
great white walls would seem lonely 
without their black friends. 

We gather that people in various parts 
of the country look to the maintenance 
of the Tower’s raven supply ; they catch 
young birds, feed them by hand when 
necessary, and then, when the birds are 
fit for the dignity, send them to the Tower. 

The enrolment is a solemnity. Each 
bird is entered on the records; each has 
his attestation paper. Wise as ravens 
are, they are not expected to sign on the 
dotted line, but a soldier does so for them. 
With that trifling omission, each is as 
much a member of the Tower establish¬ 
ment as Field-Marshal Lord Milne, its 
Constable ; while to the public who daily 
feed them they are as precious as many 
a golden treasure in the Jewel Tower. 

. For the time being the ravens are 
Scots Guards. It cannot be urged, how¬ 
ever, that they are notable for constancy; 
they transfer their allegiance as the 
forces come and go ; but, as the Tower 
is invariably garrisoned by Household 
troops, it is always a crack regiment to 
which they belong. 

They have State rations, for which 
the battalion on duty is responsible; 
arid every morning routine duty takes a 
soldier out to offer them their meat. 
The public do the rest, and the shame¬ 
less birds, ready as pelicans to eat, 
become flagrantly overfed. They do 
not multiply at the Tower, which has 
no high trees or lonely crags inviting 
them to nest, . 

The strength of the corps varies. It is 
sometimes up to ten ; at the moment it 
comprises Sandy, Tom, Jacko, Rosy, 
and Wendy. Wisest, most impishly 
sportive of birds, they have not forgotten 
all they learned of Edgar the Pretender, 
a king of ravens whom Charles Dickens, 


a rare master of ravens, would have 
given half his fortune to possess. 

Edgar was a veritable Coppermine to 
the staff. Indulging his passion for 
bright things, visitors regularly gave 
him pennies, which he hid, then returned 
for more. Keeping an eye on his safe- 
deposits, gardeners used to go round 
after closing-time and collect and share 
the day’s considerable takings. 

He had two absorbing pastimes. One 
was to stalk mysteriously up to where 
some old lady sat near the edge of the 
lawn, lie on his back, wearily close his 
eyes—^with a peephole left—hold his 
legs rigid in the air, and feign death. 
“ Dear me, is the poor thing dead ? ** 
the old lady would say, stretching down, 
her hand. Up would leap Edgar, to 
give her a mighty peck, then, with a 
great shouting croak of delight, march 
off to select another victim. Many and 
many a time he did this, watched by 
those familiar with his wiles. 

His other relaxation was, immediately 
he heard the men assembling, to scurry, 
half running, half flying, to the parade 
ground, there, as the stern sergeant- 
major "roared a command, to shout a 
mocking echo. Driven in disgrace from 
the ground by one opening, he would 
bustle round and re-enter by another, 
just in time for one last defiant imitation 
of the word of command. 

As a punishment for these breaches of 
discipline Edgar was one day given an egg 
which was so far from fresh that with in¬ 
dignant protests he stormed the barracks 
until a new-laid egg was given him. 

Edgar’s end was associated with a 
broom, which left him finally in the 
attitude he had so often roguishly 
assumed for the confusion and astonish¬ 
ment of the unwary. 

His old chums are in fine feather, ready 
for unprecedented Coronation banquets. 

The Chief Scout 
in India 

Five thousand Boy Scouts, 
representing 350,000 of their 
comradesinall parts of India, 
were delighted when B-P ad¬ 
dressed them at the great 

Jamboree held at Delhi. The 

-- - 
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A Marvel Unexplained ' '100 Million Glianging Hues 

W/mi the Grid extending electric brush, it gives off cold light—light Deople speak of as many colours as lately said there were loo million 
~ lighting in all directions, even to without heat. ^ \ there arc in the rainbow, but how colours that could be distinguished 

villages which previously had not cn- . Nothing is wasted nowadays in scieh- many are in the rainbow ? from one another. There are no more 

joyed so much as the light of an oil lamp in tific commerce. It is only forty years or They count as no more than seven, than 500 colour names. ‘ ^ 

their, streets, more and. more are means so since two new gases, argon and neon, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo. The British Colour Council which 

being sought to produce illumination with were found in our atmosphere, pre- violet; but there are really thousands seeks new names for the colours recom- 

naore effective lighting power and a re- viously supposed to contain only oxygen more, for. each of these colours slips ' mended to the dyers and textile manu- 
duction of the waste of unnecessary heat, and nitrogen. Everybody was delighted into the next with unnoticed gradations facturers finds its ingenuity severely 

So far the secret remains in the with the discovery, but imagined that in between.. The rainbow- is . light - taxed, 

possession of Nature, but it would seem the product would be Only a plaything spread out, and therefore must contain ‘ A new colour for men*s clothes this 

possible that man may now get hold of for learned men in the laboratory, fill the colours ’ that light reveals in year has been called Derby grey, in 

it. Nature lights the lamp of the glow- Today argon in electric bulbs saves Nature, whether the colour i^Hhat of the honour of Lord Derby. It is. as simple 
worm and of the light-giving insects of fortunes in preventing waste of their sea, the sky, a gem, or a flower. All the a combination of colour as could well 
the tropics with such radiance that precious tungsten, while neon lighting shimmering colours of an opal. Or a be found, for it , is a mixture of white 
people can walk through the dark forest has become since the war a common- peacock's tail , are somewhere in the .which combines all the colours of the 
by their aid. ^ Then there are fishes in place of signs and illuminations' rainbow. rainbow, and black which has none. . 

the depths bt the ocean which light This one. zinc blende, at present a But what we have learnt to do is to , Other colours have names , for which 
their way. marvel unexplained, must have related give names to these delicate differences the Colour Council has to rack its brains. 

There are those which glow with minerals, and the day may come when, of hue and shades . of colour. Even like St James rose, which is new this 
lights along their sides, like the lighted with new sources tapped and the secret there the ability to name such colours year, Marlborough blue, Holyrood green, 

f )ortholes of a ship; we have seen a of the light solved, the unique mineral falls far short of the number that truly and Buckingham lilac, which are to 
ittle angler fish of the abysses, as ugly will be applied to commerceand the home, exist. The U S A Bureau of Standarc^s grace the Coronation year. 
as a lengthened toad, which has deve- , • . Of the making of new colours there 

loped its dorsal fur into a rod and line. " TUr\ I is . nd ' end, and the. list has been 

This it baits with—light, and the fish I ilS LdSX r lQS OT I OOl 1 x 11101115 ISlOllUa 'marvelldusly extended by th6$e which 

that comes to bite is the angler's dinner. ^ have beeh* extracted from coal-tar. For 

These kinds of light; produced without 'T’he last descendants of the pigs brought the Maoris were grateful to Captain thousa'nds of years our colours for dailv 
heat in living creatures whose blood ^ by Captain Cook to New Zealand Cook for an addition to their food supply, wear, pr for royal robes and special 
is cold, have seemed to suggest that 160 years ago have come to an end mo After Captain Cook missionaries and occasions, were extracted from a few' 
Nature, .while denying the secret to less sudden than that of the pig which colonists took more animals .to New minerals and metals; flowers]and 
man, must still have a living creature Tom the Piper's Son stole. Zealand, but on Poor Knights Islands creatiires. Tyrian purple camo^from-a 

to stir the marvellous little engines from These pigs lived on the Poor Knights remained only' the colony of pigs 'which \shellfish, ’and was so Tare that-it ^might 
which the lights come. Islands near the extreme north of New could claim tP be blue-blooded descend- : only be used for Roman Imperial Tobe^. 

. Leaving out of consideration the Zealand,Tminhabited for more than a ants of the little pigs taken by Captain "Madder from a plaht,'a bright red''ff6m'' 
question of radium, whose activity keeps century; though the . pigs , the - Maori Cook. ‘Now these are no more. ' ‘ the cochineal insect, • a rai’e blue from 

'it at work century after century radia- people took there still lived on and \Vc cannot help feeling sorry.that.the grinding'down lapis-lazuli; are a few 
ting energy in streams of luminous multiplied. . -- pigs had to be hunted and:sliot', but the 'other ancient examples. ; ^ • 

electrons which wc can actually see in a The New Zealand Government recently New Zealand Government has done this •' All this was changed when the coal- 
vacuum tube, there seemed no'parallel sent several expeditions to the islands to save the ;native bush which the pigs tar colours' leapt'. to' light/ .ahcl''thc 
in the mineral world. Now, however, to exterminate the pigs, as it was found were destroying by continuar rooting ‘chemist's difficulty‘is not in finding hew 
in South-West Africa, a'marvellous dis- they were destroying valuable plants in search of food. The pigs v/erc also shades among them, biit in' keeping 
covery. has been made. and lizards. The last expedition to the destroying the wonderful tuatera lizards tlicrh'front Tading ^AVhen found. They 

The commonest ore from which zinc islands reported that . it had shot the which live in burrows on these islands. ‘ glide back into the rainbow frorh'which 
is procured is zinc blende ; it is general, very last ten pigs to bo found on the These reptiles are unique among they come when the ,sun‘ shines on 
widespread, common, and cheap. But islands. - vertebrate animals in having the visible them, though - there' are a few, like 

in South-West Africa they have dis- When Captain Cook made his voyage traces of a third eye. This eye was one that exquisite col6ur/ indanthrene blue, 
covered, at one'placc only, an absolutely round the coast ho gave the Maori of .* a ., pair'. .Which helped the tuatcras which seem to take a new life-from .the 
unique zinc blende, which, in a w^ay, people , some pigs and some potatoes, which lived .millions of years ago to see light of day. . _ 

rivals the glow-worm and the cunning Before his visit there were no animals from the top of the head. Today it cam Their , number evervgfows, biit^ 
angler. . .of any sort in New Zealand except a be . seen as a . dark' spot through the wonderful than this%is that the .camera 

It cannot light up spontaneously as rare dog and a black rat, both of which transparent skin of a recently hatched of the human eye,'hidccl only by a small 
they do, but if we merely scratch it the Maoris had brought with them when creature, though in an adult tuatera it is patch of its own colour, named ^ visual 
with a finger-nail, submit it to ultra- they migrated to New Zealand about the cornpletely. hidden. Dissection, how- purple, behind the leiis, should be able 
violet rays, or, when it is placed in time the Conqueror came, to England, ever, reveals an organ with charac- to distinguish 169. million of .this .vast 
“water, gently agitate it with a ^soft The pigs thrived in their new home,'and teristics'of the eye and its-nerves. ■ and yaried 'arra-y.;/' - i 
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The Pageant of Life In the Natural History Museum 


In last week’s issue the C N took its readers for a tour of one of London’s 
most fascinating museums, the Natural History Museum at South Kensing¬ 
ton. In this great Hall of Nature, which covers four acres, we learned of 


numerous marvels, from the tiny parasites which man employs to prey 
on the destroyers of crops to the gigantic ichthyosaurus of prehistoric days. 
Let us continue our tour in the Main Hall of this London treasure-house. 


^-../deeply , absorbing, study of feet is 
"nVi hercy.the immense spreading foot of 
•the-bear, the root-like foot of the huge 
> igucinodon, the reindeer's’hoof with its 
-ever-growing non-skidding tuft of coarse 
hair-beneath the. foot, which grips ice 
and slippery snow and so enables the 
animal to climb and feed and live. Here 
are the marvellous adaptations to 
specialised forms of life of birds that 
run, that climb, that perch, that 'dive 
and swim. , ' 

There areTossil horses in the Museum 
with five-toed feet; behind the great hall 
are two examples of reversion to type 
millions of years ago—one horse with a 
two-toed hoof, and a second with three 
toes and two side toes ; both are horses 
of our own time—an astounding example 
of heredity. : 

The Elephant’s Sensitive:Trunk 
. T N the main hall is an example’of speciali- 
^ ' hation run mad,: mammoth tusks 
in their latest development, one of them 
over lo feet long and weighing 228 
pounds, an excess of specialisation such 
as always precedes the extinction of a 
species. ^ 

Perfection seems poised in the two 
elephants here, an Indian and an 
African. Here is a chance to see how 
the elephant’s trunk picks up three- 
; penny-bit and crowbar with equal 
facility: at the end of the organ in the 
Indian animal there is a delicate finger¬ 
like process ; but the African has two. 
The upturned trunks here enable us to 
examine both, r : . 

Behind a screen to the right of this 
group is a magnificent diorama of African 
elephants in aaiatural setting, with the 
lighting arranged to suggest the transition 
from moonlight to sunshine. The trees 
and other vegetation were brought from 
an African forest haunted by elephants, 
and two of the-animals were members 
of the notorious Ado Bush herd which, 
becoming an acute'menace to human 
life, and property,- had to be destroyed. 

/ The Mighty Shire. 

Deyond the main hall is, si .pavilion de- 
^ voted to domesticated animals: every 
breed of dog, including Pcary’s great 
husky; all the rabbits, with their wild 
ancestor; models of pigs and cattle ; 
sheep, cats, poultry, and their jungle 
forerunner; and, chief in interest, the 
modern horse in its highest develop¬ 
ment, the Shire, embodiment of majestic 
strength, and the thoroughbred, acme 
of speed, courage, and endurance. 

It is here that we see a cross section, 
18 feet wide, of the Californian Big 
Tree, which when felled-was found to 
be 1335 years old ; on it are recorded 
the chief events that occurred during 
its long life, so, that it is a table of 
history. 

Turning to the east gallery of the 
ground floor we are in the presence of an 
astounding array of fossil life, with the 
archaeopteryx, which, in spite of its 
wings and feathers, was little advanced 
beyond the reptile stage. It has power¬ 
ful teeth, claws to its wings, and its 
fine tail-feathers spring from the joints 
of 22 bones in that organ. Here are 
remains of a woolly rhinoceros from 
Crayford (with chippings of the flint 
tools made by the man who may have 
killed and eaten it) ; of the sabre-toothed 
tiger and the cave lion; of weasel, 
badger, five-toed horse, camel, giraffe, 
deer, antelope, and the defenceless 
ancestor of animals that chew the cud. 

A Skeleton From Chatham 
Uere, with other monsters, are ancestral 
^ ^ forms of the elephant, a mastodon, 
and, chief glory, all that remains of the 
famous giant, the Chatham elephant, 
found at Upnor on the Medway during 
trenching in 1915 lying with the 
remains of beavers, deer, hyenas, and 
pigs. Not for 12 years could it be set 
up here, and the delay was serious. 


Complete when found, the skeleton 
suffered through exposure to weather 
and other causes, so that there are here 
only three legs, the hindquarters, the 
spine, and part of the. neck. Even sot 
it .TS the greatest elephant ever known. 

Despite the loss of the great fleshy 
pads of the feet and of the flesh on the 
shoulder^i'iCis fetill 12 feet 7 inches high, 
and loose bones in ah adjacent case are 
as huge as boulders. There are many 
other immense extinct mammals here, 
but paramount in interest are the men 
who fought them: Piltdown' man, 
Rhodesian man, and other remnants of 
the twilight age of humanity. The 
Piltdown skull is the most impressive 
ever discovered in our land. 

Another fossil man here is a complete 
skeleton embedded in limestone from 
the West Indies ; but this matrix may be 
modern, as we reflect on seeing upstairs 
two recent bird-nests with eggs all turned 
to stone by the mineralised water of the 
Dripping Well at Knarcsborough. 

’ ' A few strides away is the skeleton of 
the giant sloth, the monster whose kind 
the Patagonians seem to have stabled 
like cows. The one here, a very Titan, 
.shown squatted on its huge tripod of 
feet and tail, is pulling down a lofty 
tree-top to browse on its leaves. Beside 
it is a smaller species, the one here- 
having still attached to it fragments of 
skin, flesh, and hair. More of its hair 
was found built into the nests of birds 
sharing the cave in which it was dis¬ 
covered. For companions these have an 
eiiorriious mammal with a vast cara¬ 
pace of patterned bone,, the glypt.odon ; 
a giant wombat, and a so-called pouched 
lion, both of them extinct marsupials. 

Sindbad’s Belief 

Uere is the skeleton of the biggest of 
birds, the giant moa ,with elephantine 
legs; and the bird whose eggs caused 
Sindbad to believe in the existence of 
winged monsters which carried off. 
(jlephants, the roc. The bird, wingless, 
was about 10 feet high. Its egg, of 
which one is here, marks an extreme 
development; it is three feet long and 
30 inches broad, and held from two 
to three gallons,' as much as the eggs of 
150 domestic hens. The great auk egg 
here is only a cast, but the skeleton of 
the bird is a reality. 

We come next to a nightmare world, 
the section devoted to the extinct rep¬ 
tiles, and pause aghast before the exact 
model of one found complete in America, 
the diplodocus. The most astonishing 
sight here, it is over ii feet high at the 
shoulder, and nearly 85 feet long.. There 
are 70 vertebrae in the tail, some of them 
big as sculptured boulders, but the head 
and neck suggest a bulbous taproot of a 
great tree, and an apple dumpling would 
fill the brain case. 

Terrible lizards, or dinosaurs, were 
this group of giants, the biggest vege¬ 
table feeders, the lesser carnivorous. Of 


these the tyrannosaurus here has, with 
teeth like curved daggers, a riiouth that 
could hold a peck of meat at a time. If 
the aepyornis laid three-gallon eggs, 
what sort of pre-natal cradle must the 
might}'' dinosaurs have had ? The answer 
is at hand in dinosaur eggs recovered 
from the sands of the Gobi desert a few 
years ago, and astonishing it is to find 
them so small. 

There is only a cast of the head of,the 
mososaurus, but it is modelled on one 
with a history as strange as ever was 
told. The original was discovered during 
blasting in a mountain cave near Maas¬ 
tricht, and was claimed by a cathedral 
canon as lord of the manor. Scientists 
accompanying the French revolutionary 
army which attacked Maastricht a few 
years later knew of the fossil, and 
directed that the guns should sparq that 
part of the city in which the treasure was 
confined. 

When the city was taken the fossil 
was missing, for the canon had hidden 
it in a grave. Six hundred bottles of 
wine tempted someone to treachery; 
the treasure was revealed and carried 
in triumph to Paris, whence our repro¬ 
duction comes. 

Story the Fossils Tell 

Oere are Mary Anning and her mon¬ 
sters, among them an ichthyosaurus 
with six unborn, young ones lying within 
its stony ribs, the oldest babies never 
born that the world can show. Here are 
dioramas of great beauty, showing 
ancient waters with creatures now extinct 
which arc one with the coal formed 
from themselves and the trees growing 
about them. 

Many thrilling chapters are written 
in the fossils here. There is a frag¬ 
ment telling of a reptile 20 feet high at 
the shoulder ; there are fossils, collected 
from the Himalayas, showing that an 
ancient sea-bed is now 19,000 feet high ; 
others prove by their distribution that 
a vast Antarctic continent once existed 
uniting South America, Africa, and Asia. 

We find here the fossil, fern-like plant 
called Glossopteris which Scott and his 
immortal associates hauled to their 
death to prove that Antarctica once had 
a warm climate up to within 300 miles of 
the South Pole. We have from Aberdeen 
a block of rock once a peat bog that was 
intermittently flooded and then dried, to 
become sdted over and grow lichens. 
Here they are, the oldest vegetation ever 
discovered; 

Fossil feather-stars, or sea-lilies, link 
us with a national flag. Five-starred seg¬ 
mented sea-lilies, common in the soil of 
the Midlands, have been adopted as the 
mullet of heraldry, and as such appear 
in the arms of the Washingtons, whose 
ancestral home was at Sulgrave Manor, 
Northants, It is believed that this coat 
of arms, borrowed from a fossil, is the 
foundation of the Stars and Stripes of 
the United States. 


Dr^mihg All the Time of Yorkshire Dales 


A LITTLE company of old folk met in 
Ixeds just before midnight not 
long ago. 

From the Yorkshire dales, they were 
broadcasting to the Empire overseas, 
and with heads throrni back they sang 
the songs they love and told one or two 
of their experiences in some of the 
loneliest spots in the shire. 

Among the company was Mrs Susan 
Peacock, who lives at Tan Hill Inn, said 
to be the highest inn in England. So 
deep was the snow round her home, 
which looks far over the Pennines, that 
men had to dig a way through for her to 
get to Leeds. Others in the .midnight 
choir of veterans had travelled from 
Hawes and Aslorigg in Wensleydale, 
and from Gunnersidc and Low Row and 
Keld far up Swaledale. 


With heart and soul they sang songs 
o[ their own wild land, Jimmy Dinsdale 
joining in after a day’s work repairing 
dry walls, and the postmistress of 
Hawes giving dialect poems. There was 
the postman from Mukcr, and one from 
Keld who for 30 years has tramped 
15 miles a day; and leading all was 
George Alderson, a Gunnerside cobbler 
who is over 80. 

It was early morning when these 
singers from these lovely dales turned 
again home, beginning their long 
journey by car to the wilcls of the west; 
but we may be sure their strong voices 
made glad many an exiled heart, cheer¬ 
ing some who, though thousands of 
miles away, were dreaming all the time 
of Yorkshire dales, those dales which had 
echoed their own songs long, long ago* 


We hasten through the modern reptile 
series, believing all past horrors possible 
when we study the alligator and croco¬ 
diles, and the frightful Komodo dragon, 
with a skin so full of hidden bones that 
it cannot have its hide tanned as leather. 
We give a fleeting glance at the sharks 
and the whales—^greatest yet of all crea¬ 
tures, mammal or reptile ; the appalling 
giant squid with its tentacles thick as a 
man's thigh, and armed with homy 
suckers and grapnels ; we are dazzled by 
the marvel and beauty of the 'shells, 
some of the clams so big that they serve 
for church fonts, others so tiny that they 
become transformed to form cliffs like 
those at Dover ; and we feel that poets 
should visit the botanical section to 
see the loveliness of the flowers and 
blossoms. ' ■ 

Big Birds and Little Birds 

T'he birds arc a study for a lifetime. 

This collection, shoAving every one of 
its species in its appropriate setting as to 
nest and habitat, has hardly its equal in 
the world ; from the ostrich to the bee- 
like humming-bird, from the bird of 
Paradise to our mighty golden eagle in 
its eyrie, it is all compact of wonder and 
fascination. 

And the insects—baffling,, enchanting, 
shocking. Here are’the wonders of which 
we read, the marvellous nests and archi- •. 
tccture, the beauty of colour and out¬ 
line, the almost miracles of ingenuity 
and contrivance. Here are man’s rivals. 
Theirs is the only civilisation comparable 
to our own, Nature’s Robots millions 
and millions of years old,' which lost 
their way to the mastery of the Avorld 
by neglecting to develop warm blood, and 
all its power for the building of boiie for 
an internal skeleton on which to suspend 
a mighty body ; they kept to their cold 
thin substitute for our'red blood, and, 
marvels though they are, they cannot 
grow bigger. / 

The Neck of the Giraffe 

Tn this vast collection is our blessing 
and our bane. Without them we shoiiUI 
lack the grace and beauty of floAvers, and 
our orchards Avoiild be largely barren of 
fruit; but ' without them the Avorkl 
would be free of some of the most appal¬ 
ling diseases of both man and beast 
knoAvn to science. 

There is still much to see. The mam¬ 
mals, altogether apart from those in¬ 
cluded in the British section, Avhich 
embraces every form of life knoAvn to 
our islands—^thc mammals arc the most 
magnificent group ever got together. 
The giraffes are incredible. One, to shoAv 
us how it drinks, has its forelegs eight 
feet apart; the skeleton of another 
enables us to see that its steeple neck 
contains only seven bones, half as many 
as in its short tail. There arc superb 
deer and antelopes, including the king of 
antelopes, the eland, six feet high at the 
shoulder, bigger of body than a bull, 
and capable of leaping as high as itself; 
the gnus, animals the most feared 
at the Zoo ; and then a matchless array 
of lions, bears, and other carnivores ; 
elks, reindeer, camels, rhinoceros, hippo¬ 
potamus, sea-elephants, Avalrus, bison, 
buffalo, yak, musk-ox, sheep, and goats— 
all so perfectly set as to appear about 
to move. 

Free To All 

CucH 'arc some of the treasures of this 

amazing treasure-house. There is 
no equal anywhere of this museum. It 
costs the nation about 115,000 a year, 
a sum which would be far greater but 
for the generous service of an army of 
amateur enthusiasts who delight to 
share in its great work. As for the visiting 
public, the cost to them is that of the 
breath of life—^nothing. All is free ; the 
greatest and most instructive exhibition 
of natural marvels ever assembled is 
open to all who will visit it, Avithout 
money and Avithout price. 
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1066 AND ALL THAT 

Ministry of Health 
and Beauty 

HUMOUR AT BATTLE 

An illustration of the unmaking of 
our beautiful England which would be 
amusing if it were not so sad is described 
by a Battle correspondent.. 

. Chapter U In Parliament, Mr Hudson, 
the Parliamentary Secretary. of the 
Ministry of Health, said that it was up 
to the local authorities to apply existing 
law to protect local amenities. 

Chapter 2 . At Battle , in Sussex (the 
place renowned for producing'the date 
io66) someone proposM to turn a 
beautiful old house on the Abbey green 
into a,shop. The Town-Planning Coirl- 
mittce agreed; but objected to the shop 
plan submitted, and suggested altera^ 
tions to make the shop windows har¬ 
monise with the Surroundings. 

Chapter s. The owner of the building, 
refused to alter his plan, and appealed' 
to the Ministry of Health against, the 
Town-Planning Committee. 

Chapter 4 . The Ministry of Health 
gave its verdict against the Town- 
Planning Committee I 

The Ministry of Health, it seems, has 
not got to io66 in its views of beauty. 

SELF-DENIAL WEEK 

The Salvation Army was hard up. 
Not that that was any new problem, 
for right from its birth in . 1865 the 
movement had been faced ever and 
always with the seeming impossibility of 
making ends meet. 

On this occasion, however, in the 
year 1886, there was a crisis of more 
than ordinary weight.- General Booth 
had gathered his officers together, and 
the conference had been in progress for 
.some hours and seemed, to have made 
little headway, for they were all poor 
together, when an officer rose, the light 
of an idea in his eyes, and said,General, 
we will go without our pudding for a 
week and give the money to the funds I 

With liis characteristic rapidity 
General Booth seized on the idea. The 
cost of one family’s pudding might not 
bring much grist to the mill, but 
multiplied by a hundred thousand a 
respectable total could be reached. 

So Self-Denial Week was born, and as 
a result since that time some millions of 
•pounds have been raised. The first 
year’s effort brought around ^5000, 
last year nearly ;^i6o,ooo was raised, and 
this year, in the week ending March 17, 
it is hoped to raise 175,000. ^ 


THE SPARROW AND THE WEASEL 

We all know how stoats and weasels fascinate 
their prey before attacking and killing them. 
A Kent correspondent sends us this story. 

. I was driving the other day when I 
saw ■ a sparrow .sitting in the road, and 
only a few inches from it something 
brown which I recognised as a weasel. 

The poor bird was petrified to the 
spot, fascinated by the little brown 
beast which was preparing to attack it. 
Seeing the car the enemy made off into 
the hedge bottom, leaving the sparrow 
still sitting there, and it was not until 
I reached him and blew the horn that 
he recovered himself and flew away. 


THE CROW COMES HOME 

A kindly Gei'man living near Magde¬ 
burg found a crow almost starved to 
death one winter day. 

Taking it home, *hc warmed it at his 
stove and gave it food to eat. Presently 
the crow revived, hopped about the 
room till it'found a shelf over the stove, 
and there went off to sleep. • , 

In the morning the crow was set free, 
and away, he flew, but he was back at 
ckisk, calling loudly at the door. As soon 
as the door opened he hopped inside, 
enjoyed a good rrieal, and settled down on 
what he evidently took to be his shelf. 
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When Will TMir THE GIANT’S 


Glory Fade? 

February 26 is, a day for the Eijapire 
. to remember with pride. 

South Africa ..especially ..will never 
forget it, .aiad. there., is. soon: to , be. a* 
bronze-plaque on the.-lighthouse which 
keeps watch above Danger Point near 
Cape Agulhas, Africa’s Farthest SDuth. 
The plaque will show a sinking ship' 
with soldiers standing in.unbroken.r inks, 
and the inscription , will be to those who 
perished when the Birkenhead went c own. 

She was carrying troops in 1852., for 
the Eighth Kaffir War when she s truck 
a reef. It. was a terrible moment, but 
there was no sign of panic. Every man 
knew there were not enough lifeboats for 
all, and.every man knew that the erder; 
Women ' and children first, must be 
obeyed. In the story of a thousand j'ears 
of British heroism there is no ;hing 
finer than the epic of the . loss of the 
Birkenhead. 

Women and Children First 

All was over in a little time. The boats 
were lowered. A sailor took comma nd of 
each. Women and children were rr shed 
from the ship with all possible speed and 
without confusion. As the vessel sank 
the boats pushed off, while the sokliers 

There 
no 
his 


stood as if on a parade ground, 
was no disobedience, - no* mutiny 
attempt on any man's part to sav 
own life. . Only when tlie ship hoelcd 
over and the men were flung from the 
sloping deck was that gallant and 
orderly company broken up. They went 
down like heroes, over 350 of :hem 
perishing, besides 87 of tlie crew, but 
every woman and child was saved 

And in that fearful hour an<!)thcr 
shining deed was done. 

One of the few men in the boats! was 
Alexander Cumine Russell, His boai: had 
been successfully launched, and with its 
■terrified people it had pushed off a little 
way from, the ship when men were seen 
struggling in the water. Among ihem 
was one whom a woman in Rus jell’s 
boat recognised as her husband. ■ Oh, 
sir," she - cried, appealing to Rubscll, 
" save him ; he is my husband.’- 

A Hero Among Heroes 

Russell must have been profoundly 
thankful at that moment that while 
doing his duty he had a chance of 
getting safely to shore. He must have 
been glad that with so many perishing 
on every side he was spared. But when 
he heat'd the woman’s cry, and, saw the 
drowning man clutching frantically at 
the boat, his heart was full of pity, and 
he would have, taken the man in had not 
the boat been overcrowded even then. 

It was a wonderful thing that he did. 
Slipping quietly from his place, he >vent 
oyer the side into the water, helped the 
other man into the boat, and without a 
word turned and swam till he could 
swim no inorc. Thus he crowned the 
heroism of the men of the Birkenhead 
with a deed which has given him 
immortality. 


MECCANO 

New Zealand’s Railways 
Busy 

There is great activity in the railway¬ 
building ' camps of New Zealand, 
where the Government owns the lines. 
^. Thousands of men are at work extend- 
/ing the rails'toTink up toym^.^that have 
been comparatively isolated^ ^ One line 
is being completed in the South, .Island 
of the Dominion to link the city of 
Christchurch with the port of Picton 
. about 200 miles north. The gap between 
the railheads is about 80 miles, and this 
work will mean the completion of the 
South Island main trunk railway, : 

In the North Island the big task is the 
extension, of the East Coast railway to 
Jink the towns of Napier and Gisborne, 
which are separated by 100 miles of hilly 
country. 

: On the East Coast line engineers arc 
building the greatest viaduct in the 
Southern Hemisphere. That is the 
claim they make for the bridge/of steel 
to carry the railway across the Mohaka 
River, It will be 911 feet long and 312 
feet above the swift waters of the river, 
bridging a great gorge dr canyon carved 
out by the river as it rushes from its 
source in the mountains to the sea. 

Steel Towers in the Gorge 

Just now the mighty viaduct is only 
half completed. It looks like a giant 
meccano, model, with its lattice-work of 
steel girders. Two twin towers of steel, 
each 80 feet by 118 feet at the base, rise 
up 312 feet from the waters of the river 
to support the railway line. Two other 
steel towers, rise up out of the steep 
sides of the gorge.- 

There will be 1900 tons of steel (all 
forged in English mills) in this great 
viaduct. Every man on the job, from 
•the chief engineer to the boys who pass 
the red-hot rivets to the riveters, is a 
New Zealander. They are. all young 
men, for it is a young man's job. to play 
meccano in a large-scale way 312 feet 
above a river. 

'■ The engineers expect to have the 
mighty Mohaka Viaduct completed by 
August. In the meantime the, route 
of the railway for 100 miles between 
Napier on Hawke Bay and Gisborne, 
where Captain James Cook first sighted 
New Zealand in 1769, is throbbing with 
‘ activity. Canvas townships have sprung 
up and mechanical , excavators are 
■ digging away hillsides. ■ See World Map 


GOOD NEWS OF A WATER TAP 

We all know that pressure impacts 
occur in water systems if water is drawn 
off suddenly and too quickly. 

Such pressure impacts damage the 
pipes as well as the fittings and for this 
reason many attempts have been made, 
by the design of the service taps, to 
prevent a wrong operation endangering 
the materials.. 

At the Leipzig Spring Fair a firm in 
Saxony specialising in this line is sliowing 
a new design which has undergone 
extensive testing in waterworks and 
with which, even in the case of the 
quickest possible opening, of the tap, 
only a gradual increase in the cross 
section of the flow occurs in the tap so 
that a pressure impact is absolutely 
impossible. This new type of tap should 
be of great interest to j)lumbers and 
everyone who is engaged in water siqo- 
ply engineering. 


MILK IS BEST 

The milk bar is a new feature of our 
cities, but what we might well call an 
old milk bar is still to be seen in Dukes 
Road, Euston. 

It is known, as the Woburn Dairy, 
and the proprietor is Mr David Davies, 
an alderman of the L C C. This early 
Victorian dairy, with a house above, is 
often sought out by Americans,- who 
make it a place of pilgrimage becapsc 
of its link with'Dickens. "Tn .thcl days 
when he lived" in Doughty Street he 
used to take his morning walk to Diikes 
Road, and would often call at this dairy 
for a glass of milk. 


THE PIG'S DAILY DOSE 

Some British pigs have lately been 
given a daily dose of cod-liver oil. . . 

This oldfashioned - medicine was 
thought by the Animal Nutrition research 
people to be good for them because cod- 
liver oil contains one of the most famous' 
of , the vitamins, vitamin D. ‘ Dumb 
animals, like human beings, \yant 
vitamins, and the food of pigs is very 
important in mafdng the pig suitable 
for human food. 

But now it appears that the daily dose, 
which amounts to an ounce of cod-liver 
oil a day, is too much for the pig. He 
thrives on it while alive, but his bacon 
suffers when he is dead. 



mu Ovaltinef 

G rowing children need far 

more nourishment than ordi¬ 
nary foods can provide to keep them 
healthy and vigorous. That's why 
VOvaltine * is the., ideal beverage 
for them. It is the most supremely 
nourishing of all food beverages. | 

* Ovaltlne ’ supplies, in scientific 
and correctly balanced form, eyery 
nutritive element needed to create 
abundant energy and build up 
strong:,’ sturdy bodies, steady nerves 
and alert minds. 

And the delicious, creamy flavour bf ^ 
‘ Ovaltine ' appeals to every child- 
even to those who dislike milk. 
Of course, ‘ Ovaltine * is much 
better for them than milk alone; 
not only js it far more nourishing, . 
but it has special properties which,, 
when added to milk, make the milk 
completely digestible. | 



Builds up Brain, Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N, Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. ; 

P.263a 


Every Boy and\ Girl 
should,join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

ANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept, 31, 
184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7.' 
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THE RED PLANET 

Brilliant Mars in the 
Early Morning Sky 

HIS RACE ACROSS THE 
HEAVENS WITH JUPITER ! 

By the C N Astronomer . 

■ ■ 

The rosy-tinted Mars may be seen 
near the Moon early in the morning of 
Thursday, March 4, when Mars will 
appear to her right about seven or eight 
times the Moon^s apparent width away. 

As he is now rapidly coming nearer 
Mars is brightening considerably, out-- 
shining all the stars in the southern sky, 
where at present he may be easily 
found between 5 and 6 a.m.,^ or pre¬ 
ferably earlier when the sky is* darker. 
Antares, tyhich appears similar to Mars 
in colour, though now slightly inferior 
in brilliance, may. be seen at a lower 
altitude some way to the left. 

The star-map given below shows 
the present position of Mars \and His 
apparent path toward Antares and the 
other stars of Scorpius-during the next 
six- weekSi ; Tl^en; after appearing, 
stationary-for a- few. days, Mars will 
appear to travel the reverse way toward 
the right or westwards, having begun 
that retrograde movement which was 
such a puzzle to the ancient astronomers 
in the case of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

A Stellar Danger-Signal 

By that time Mars will have become a 
brilliant object of the late evening sky, 
rising in the south-east. Meanwhile 
it will be interesting to note his rapid 
approach to the second-magnitude star 
Beta in Scorpius, very near to which 
Mars will appear to pass on March 18-19. 

At present Mars is about 98. million 
miles away, but by May 28, when at his 
nearest to us, he will be only 47,250,000 
miles distant and a glorious object in the 
night sky,: his reddish light resembling a 
stellar danger-signal, , and proving that 
his dedication by the ancients to the 
god of war was not inapt. 

. Mars is coming closer to us this year 
than for ten years; in what astronomers 
call a “ favourable, opposition,”, opposi-; 
tion meaning that Mars .will be on the 
opposite side of the heavens to the Sun. 



, The present position of Mars and his path 
during the next six weeks - 

So, as the planet’s orbit lies outside that 
of the Earth’s, Mars \viir theil be due 
south at midnight and be at. about his 
nearest to us. Until about the end of 
May Mars will appear to grow in size 
and brilliance, and, as seen through a 
telescope, will then appear ..twice his 
present diameter, revealing much more 
detail on his surface. • Just now the' 
Earth may be said to be actually racing 
after Mars, and gaining on him at an 
average rate of about 560,000 miles a 
day. This will continue until May 28, 
when the Earth will, as it were, pass 
Mars in their orbital tracks. • 

' Throughout the summer Mars will, 
with Jupiter, be the chief glory of the 
evening sky, and it will be interesting to 
watch these two planets with their 
strong colour contrast appear gradually 
to approach one another. At present 
they appear very far . apart in the 
morning sky, but then their approach 
\yill be obvious, though not until October 
will Mars be seen to pass Jupiter, his 
much greater, speed,, averaging. about 
15 miles a second as compared with 
ijupiter’s eight miles a second, being the 
chief cause, to -which must be added the' 
relative nearness of Mars. G.-F. M. 


HOW TO WALK 

The Boot People Are 
Watching Us 

A sad disappointment known to 
inany who have bought ready-made 
boots or .shoes is that they fit best in 
the shop, 

; Afterwards they have a paipful knack 
of "developing creases and folds, which 
press on The foot and cause discomfort 
within -witlioiit:. But, 

accordihgrto the Boot arid Shoe Research 
Assopiation, the fault is not in our boots 
but 111 ourselves. 

- We may not be walking in the right 
way for that .particular make o-f shoe. 
Different people walk in-different ways, 
as ^anybody will admit, pressing the 
foot, down on one side or another, 
stepping on the heel or the toe. 

In order to help the bootmakers the 
Research Association is'making careful 
records of the iVays people walk. To do 
this a moving-platform or treadmill is 
employed on-which* a person can walk 
without moving on. As he steps up 
and down a kineniatographic record is 
made of the movements of the feet, and 
this is afterwards carefully analysed. 

The gaits of people are thus depicted, 
and records taken of the Traction of a 
second during which' various parts of 
the foot remain in contact with the 
ground. 

The results iip-tp-date showsthat some 
kinds of shoes are more likely to inter¬ 
fere with the horinal gait than others, 
and the bootmaker of the future will not 
only make the ^hoe fft the foot but the 
shoe fit the walk. 

THREE TREES 

A travelling correspondent who has 
been in Kent writes that ICent mayAvell 
be proud of its trees. Among them 
are a sycamore, a yew, and an oak . of 
exceptional interest. 

We find the sycamore at Chartham, a 
mile or two from Canterbury. Near the 
church is a bridge, and by the bridge is a 
curious natural scene, for one day a 
■\vind or a'little bird brought a sycamore 
seed and dropped it in a hollow willow. 
Now one tree is growing inside another. 

Brenchley, famous for its old square 
and the fine - avenue leading to the 
vicarage,- has a thousand-year-old 
sentinel. He is a veteran oak about 
12 yards round. He was old enough to 
come into the Conqueror’s Domesday 
Book, and may have grown from an 
acorn which fell from a tree in Alfred’s 
England. 

Of the great army of yews in Kent 
one of the most astonishing is at 
Buckland-by-Dover, When the church 
was lerigthened in the middle of last 
century they moved on the old yew, 
taking it up and planting it again 56 feet 
away. The amazing thing is that the 
tree has survived the operation. 

Of all three trees we read in Arthur 
Mee’s fascinating Book of Kent (Hodder 
and . Stoughton), one of the King’s 
England series, the most complete survey 
of. our land since the Conqueror’s 
Domesday Book ^yas made. 
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2 , 018,066 gallons more milk were sold 
in January of This year than in January 
1936. 

36 , 000,000 people crossed Sydney 
Harbour Bridge last year. 

05 , 000,000 special stamps for the 
Coronation are being issued by New 
Zealand. 

304 , 251,416 passengers were carried 
last year on L M S routes. 

£ 600,000 worth of skim milk is wasted 
in England every year. 

£ 7 , 300,000 in revenue ^vould be lost in 
a year if the penny post were revived. 

£ 67 , 122,600 is the value of contracts 
placed by the Air Ministry up to the end 
of this year. 

£ 400 , 000,000 represents Germany’s 
foreign trade last 3^ear. 


Rooms 

We may well think about rooms, 
for most of us spend the greater part 
of our lives in them. 

To some of us rooms are much more 
than places where we eat and sleep. 
By long association they come to be 
very dear to us. We think of what 
has happened in them, of the people 
who have talked with us, and of the 
• memories that still linger, within the four 
walls.- Sometimes we find we can only 
do our best work in a room we have 
made our own, a little room perhaps,; 
but one which never fails to inspire us. 
Intimate Places 

The rooms in our house come year by 
year to be more arid more like us. Some¬ 
thing of what we are is revealed in 
them, We get rid of the furniture 
which does not please us, and bring in 
the things we like—one or two favourite 
pictures, the books which are our best , 
friends and most useful tools, a vase we 
bought in a foreign land, a piece of silver 
given us by a friend who has.passed on. 

So rooms become intimate places. 
Here and there in the England we love 
arc rooms where, the spirit of the man 
^or woman who once owned them seems 
to live on. There is the room at Gads- 
hill where Dickens wrote, his chair still 
at the desk by the window. There is 
the little room in Haworth Parsonage 
where the three immortal Bronte sisters 
were girls together. 

Genius in the Garret 

We spend our lives going from one 
room to another. Sydney Smith, the 
astonishing parson, had four bedrooms, 
one for each season in the year; and we 
know more than one bedroom where the 
guest finds these words when he. retires : 
Sleep softly in this quiet room, 

O thovi, whoe'er thou art, 

' And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy peaceful hear}. 

Some of the meanest of rooms, the 
attics and garrets, have a romance all 
their own. Who . tliinks of a garret 
without picturing poor Ghatterton finish-, 
ing his brilliant career at 18 ? Can we 
ever forget it was in an attic that the 
, boy Handel found heaven ? In the tiny 
room under the, roof he used to play a 
spinet as if it were a crime. 

A little while ago a room in the south 
of England was opened for the first 
time after many years,^and those who 
looked in saw a table set for a wedding 
breakfast which had never been served: 
a pathetic secret for a dark room to 
have kept so long. A century ago there 
passed away - an old lady of Clapham 
who for 40 years had spent four days of 
every , year alone in her room. They 
, were days of remembrance and sorrow, 
days on which she had lost a husband 
and three sons. ■ She was the widow of 
Captain Cook, the man to whom the 
Empire owes one of its greatest debts of 
gratitude. 

Places of Pilgrimage 

There arc the great treasure rooms of 
the BritishMuseum and the National 
Gallery ; and the little rooms that are 
places of pilgrimage, like the tiny room 
over the porch of Sledmerc Church in 
Yorkshire, one of the quietest rooms in 
England. During the war one of the 
most amazing, rooms in the world was 
one. near Trafalgar Square in^ which 
German messages were decoded. 

It was in an upper room that Twelve 
met' with Jesus, at the Last Supper, 
men who, because of what happened 
in that room, were afterwards to go 
forth and change'the whole world. 


USED TO PALE FACES 

Teachers and the 
Special Areas 

LOWERING OF THE STANDARD 
OF LIFE 

A strong deputation from the 
National Union of Teachers waited the 
other day on Mr Oliver Stanley, Mini¬ 
ster of Education, to make pi*oposaIs to 
assist the children of the Distressed Areas. 
They urged : 

The cessation of the, policy of trans^ 
ferring children to other areas; 

The development of netv industries in 
the Distressed Areas; 

Immediate compulsory raising of the 
schooUleaving age ; 

Government aid for school feeding ; 

Improved methods of providing clothes 
and hoots to needy children ; and 

Government support for the liberal 
development of technical education. 

The teacher's special knowledge of 
children's needs lends importance to 
this striking view of child migration 
to other districts. In a memorandum 
they declared that the policy of trans¬ 
ferring juveniles from these areas is 
undermining the confidence of teachers 
and children alike in the future. 

It causes dislocation, doubt, hesitanej", 
and even acute pessimism in the areas 
from which the children are transferred, 
and also causes social disturbances in 
the areas to which they go. 

On bad feeding the memorandum say.s 
there is a danger in these areas that all 
concerned may bo influenced by stan¬ 
dards lower than they would be if they 
lived ; in more prosperous localities. 
Whole communities get used to seeing 
pale faces and badly-clothed children. 

These ate words that cannot pass, un¬ 
heeded. We must not allow the degrada¬ 
tion of life standards. 


A CHOICE OF WORK 

Mr Ronald Cartland, M P, is responsible 
for an idea which has been tried out at 
a certain motor works at Birmingham. 

A party of 100 3^011 ng men attending 
the Pontypridd Instructional Centre 
were conducted round the works and 
shown every phase in the manufacture 
of cars. .T 4 iey were asked to examine 
the various kinds of work, and to state 
the department they would prefer to 
join if work could be found for them. 

The scheme, which may be mutually 
advantageous to the managers and to 
employees, is an attempt to prevent 
square pegs being fitted into round holes. . 


IN THE LITTLE ARCADE 

A bit of old London is soon to vanish, 
and with it will go its little arcade in 
Savile Row, where a shoemaker and an 
umbrella-maker have carried on business 
in diminutive premises for half a centur3% 
^ The old umbrella-maker had a flourish¬ 
ing walking-stick business in the days 
when ebony,canes with silver tops were 
in fashion, and he remembers Mr 
Gladstone and the Duchess of Welling¬ 
ton going to the galleries to buy um¬ 
brellas. There is still, of course, a 
demand for umbrellas, but walking- 
sticks are rarely asked for now. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of February 1912 

The Great Lone Land, The silence of the 
great lone lands of Northern Canada, 
where only Red Indians and Eskimos 
lived, has been broken by the whistle of 
a railway engine. For two centuries 
supplies of food and clothing for the 
fur-traders and trappers, who dwelt in 
lonely forts in the -\Yildcrness, have been 
sent along the Athabasda River in 
canoes, and into the Great Slave Lake, 
and from there to the Arctic Ocean, 
more than a thousand miles beyond the 
newest agricultural settlements; but 
this month the Canadian Railway is 
being extended to Athabasca, 
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GOSSIP, POET, AND TRADE & THE FLAG 



NOVELIST 

Horace Walpole 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Feb. 28. Ladysmith relieved.1900 

Mar. 1. Sir Samuel Romilly born in London 1757 

2. Horace Walpole died in London « . . 1797 

3. Alex.Graham Bell, telephone invcntor,bornl847 
,4. Forth Bridge opened , . ... , . 1890 

5. Correggio, artist,-died in Modena . . , 1534 

6. Louisa Alcott died at Boston, USA. . 1888 

H orace Walpole, the third son of the 
great Prime Minister Sir Robert 
Walpole, is known to readers of history 
quite as >vell as 
his father, tiioiigh 
he did no im¬ 
portant work. 

He was the 
gossip of the 
eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Knowing 
everybody of im¬ 
portance, he lived 
nearly through the 
century, and wrote 
to a number of prominent people letters 
about all that was going on. Thousands 
of these letters have been preserved and 
published, and they tell us much that but 
for them wc might never have known. 

Horace Walpole . did many things 
very Well. He was a rather pleasing 
poet, a graceful writer in a light style, 
a man of taste, a lover of the arts, a 
good friend to men and women, and 
he wrote one novel, “ The Castle 
of Otranto,” which set a fashion in 
romantic ghost stories. 

His most notable friendship was with 
the poet Thomas Gray. Late in life he 
became Earl of Orford, the title which 
started with Sir Robert Walpole, 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Next Tuesday's talk by John Hilton 
deals with one more aspect of the 
demand for a rising standard of 
living—Housing. . . ^ ^ 

On Friday we shall hear about a man 
who was not only a great physicist but 
a remarkable character, Bertram Hop- 
kinson, an expert in military aeronautics. 
Sir Henry Tizard, who gives this talk, 
is chairman of the Aeronautical Re¬ 
search Department. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 How Improved Fruits arc Ob¬ 
tained by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Junior Music 
—The Minor Mode {2) ; Answering Phrases 
(2) : by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, ! 1.30 Housing : by John Hilton. 
2.5 The Story of the Rook : by C. C. 
Gadclum. 2.30 Dramatic Reading from 
. Shakespeare's Henry the Fourth, 3.0 The 
Art of Schubert—Chamber Music : by 
Thomas Arnistrong. 

Wednesday,- 2.5 A Medieval Holiday : by 
Hugh Chcstcrman. 2.30 Man Against 
Disease :• by R. C. Garry. 

Thursday, 11,30 The Andean Republics 
(i)—^Desert Coast I.ands :. by L. Dudley 
Stamp. 2,5 The ** Works” of a House : by 
G.' M. Bdumphrey. 2.30 Drainage and 
Turnips : by B. A. Keen. 

Friday, 2.5 Southern Nigeria — A . Village 
in the Forest: by Joyce Stock. 2.30 
Arctic Siberia : by H. P. Smolka. England: 
by E. M. Stephan. 3.0 Puppets and a play 
they might act—^The Three Sillies. .3.20 
Music Interlude under the direction of Scott 
Goddard. 3.35 Bertram Hopkinson: by 
Sir Henry Tizard. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Harnessing the . Waterfalls : 
by IC H. Williams. 2.30 Scenes from Oliver 
Twist, adapted by William M'Callum Clyde. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland’s Workshops— 
Power : by H. Hamilton. 

Wednesday, 2.30 As Nktional. 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review: by 
J. Spencer Muirliead. 2.20 Time and Tune 
—Simple Dances (Minuet, Gavotte) ; by 
Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 Bruce the Warrior : 
by Thomas Henderson. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Short i: by 
Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 Concert—Songs 
of Fife : by Herbert Wiseman. 3.10 Insects 
and Flowers : by James Ritchie. 


Half Our Exports To 
the Empire 

OUR BEST CUSTOMER 

British trade with the Empire grows 
apace. 

In 193C we actually sent half , our 
exports of British goods to the oversea 
Empire. The precise figures are : 
;^2’i6,'9'26,ooo to the Empire as compared 
with ;^223,792,ooo to-foreign countries. 

As the British Empire covers . a 
quarter of the world, this means that 
half our exports were taken by that 
fourth, while the remaining half went 
to the thi'ce-fourths of the world con¬ 
sisting of foreign nations. It. is thus 
true indeed that trade follows the flag. 

Let us sec where our best customers are 
found ; the figures we give arc exports 
in millions of pounds. In the Empire 
the chief buyer is South' Africa, who 
took 37; India came next with 34 ; 
other important markets are Australia 
32, Irish. Free State 21, New Zealand 
17, Canada 23. 

Our best foreign buyer is America 
with 27 millions; then follow: Germany 
19, France 18, Argentina 15, Holland 12, 
Sweden 10, Belgium 9, China 6. The 
last figure is very small when we reflect 
on China's enormous population, 

ON POLITICS . 

By Lord Derby 

The Earl of Derby, who is now 68, 
had some good things to say when he 
opened Southampton’s new Guildhall, 
hnd from them we take this. 

In my day I have been connected with 
political parties, hat I think, as one 
groivs older, one's hitter feelings somewhat 
recede, and are folloivcd by a truer per¬ 
spective of political life, 

I am one of those ivho, rightly or 
wrongly, believe that, ivhatever his views 
may be, there is no man in this country, 
who enters into political, life without the 
desire to do something for his country, his 
city, his town, or his district. Whatever 
party^ he belongs to, there is the same desire 
to serve the community'. 

Surely if all thought like that we 
might reach the happy consummation 
of one Party, one Cause, one Aspiration, 
such a time as that ^ 

When none was for a party, 

.. And, all were for the State, 


JOHN TOOK OF DOVER 

Dover has a new aerodrome with 36. 
aeroplanes and a wireless station, 

, This new air centre is specially in¬ 
teresting for it is all on a kitchen table, 
and is the handiwork of John Michael 
Took, the son of a Dover councillor. 

John is only ten, but he knows nearly 
all there is to know about .aeroplanes.. 
His models, made with his own clever 
fingers, and correct to the smallest 
detail, make a history of aviation. There 
arc military and civil machines of types 
ranging from British and 'German craft 
used in the Great War to the latest air¬ 
liners. Flis aerodrome is complete with 
hangars and landing-circle. 


C N COMPETITION RESULT 

Prizes in C N Competition Number 19 
have been awarded as follow. 

Two of ten shillings each : Allan 
Alsbury, 55 Powell Street, Derby; and 
Eric Salter, 31 Arnold Street, Lowestoft; 

Two prizes of five shillings each : 
Joseph Craig, Glasgow; and W. David 
yeomans, Coventry. 

Ten prizes of half-a-crown each : 

Pat Allen, Darkingside ; Margaret Andrews, Upper 
Holloway; L. K. Bond, East Dulwich; Felix 
Davies, Bathgate; Lionel Deadman, Streatham 
Hill; J. K. Huggon, Scarborough ; Nancy Jamison, 
Newtownards, Co. Down ; Gertie Lewis, Treherbert, 
Glamorganshire ; J. M. Wheldon, Bedale ; Sybil M. 
Wordsworth, Oxspring, near ShcHieliL 

If your name has not yet appeared in 
a prize list keep on trying. There will be 
another competition in next week’s C N. 



And loose 
6d,{lb, 


Goosebemes-roiindedj stretched tight 
with juiciness I It is the very soul of 
gooseberry that greets your tongue in 
Rowntree’s Gums and Pastilles. And, 
with it, lime, lemon, tangerine - and 
beneficial blackcurrant! A luscious 
variety of real-fruit flavours. 

FRUIT CLEAK GUMS 

FRUIT PASTILLES are * 

And if you like soft confectionery try ‘JUICY-FRUITS* in 
packets or loose, 6d. Vi lb. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAI. ! 


XHE INFANTS HOS- 

^ PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
TOO cots.; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 



THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON' 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE UEUEMTLY NEEDED 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will he gratef ully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE EHFAHTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Sqnave, Westminster, S.W.a 
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WORLD’S END 

An Adventure in Four Parts 

' CHAPTER 7 

Rlmmer’s Rage 

Dilly made no reply. It was no use. 

^ He could sec Rimmer had made up 
his’ mind that the gold was on the other 
.'side of the lake and that nothing would 
'convince him to the contrary. For a mad 
■moment he thought of going for Rimnier. 

ilf Sam had_ been free and able to back chap because rthe wolf was 
him he would have tried it, but as it was he gitiell ihe '.''^ 

knew it was hopeless. Mart Rimmer had ^ >» 

twice . his size' and: strength. Rimmer . T 

seemed to. read his thoughts. . ; ' . I .....b«rdly r’knon,,. Xlic 

“ No’/ you wouldn't' have a chance, and 


Told by 
T. C. Bridges 

liar himself he can’t tell when anyone else 
is speaking the truth.” 

“ No, he won't believe us,”.. Billy agreed. 
” Sam, what happened this, morning ? 
Who knocked me out ? ” ^ 

” I never even saw, Whoever did it was 
hidden in the bush, I heard. a whack, 
jumped forward, and got it myself in the 
same place. When I came to I was/in a 
canoe, but 1 was blindfolded so couldn’t 
see who'd got me.' But it was the;crazy 
there.' I could 


” I'll find out,” Rimmer boasted. ” You 
can wait here till I come back.” He swung 
round and went, out, slamming the door. 

CHAPTER 8^ 

The Wolf Leaps 

’T'iie boys Avaited in silence until they 
heard the canoe launched, then Billy 
spoke. Any chance of getting loose ? 

"Not a hope. Nice linish for lis'if the 
wolf does get Rimmer.” 

” Don't .croak. We’ll get out, of this 
-somehow. See here, I'm going to roll off 
the bunk, and you do the same. My knife's 
in my pocket, and there’s a'chance,. iL we: 
get back to back, that you'mlglit%et it out 
'and cut me loose.” 

“Sounds a bit slim,'' said Sam. “But 
.I'm game.” . 

They got busy at once and both managed 
to rpll off on to the floor, but moving with 


.. canoe went 

ashore, for. I "heard it squeezing through the 
, . - . t ' ^ recdsv,<t; Then after a bit the: mkn,'paddled 

you,know it. - NoW, I reckon we H ]ust gO ,oiit'dgain and I was taken back to the same 

across the lake and I ll coUect and clear out,.... pj^ce where you and I landed. I could tell your ankles tied together and 3^our hands 

T taking your caime'for. the one Lve got '.that because of the'canoe's bow crunching fastened behind your back isn’t easy. 

\ on the sand,' The rum thing was the When at last they did get close together 

Wir be able to, patch her up..and get never spoked - - - ^ - *• - . o.. 

out. He ^chuckled again. . Reckon I to make him. Then he carried me back 
can afford to be generous, for .111 be oijt of into the woods and laid me down. How did 

you find me ? “ 

. ‘’ Billy told him about the note on the'sheet 
of wrapping-paper. 

f The chap wants us to clear out,” he 
said. “ I'm more sure than ever that it was 


the Country before you get started. Now 
you stand over there, Bartlett, " while I. 
loose Silver's legs. Arid don't try anything 
imle.4s you want^to get' hlfrt.'' .. / 

He took out a knife and cut the lasliirigs 
round Sam’s ankles."' B.illycould have,1 ;iie who took the gold.' 
bolted with a.fair chance of escape^ but what ' Who took the gold ? ” 
was the‘; use ? It only ^’-rii^^ 'jthat, Sam ; it was Rimmer's voice from outside the 
was l^ft: in *'Ririifurir's hands, and J 3 iUy ’ window, where he must have been listening, 
knew ' too much; fV ‘' ..Who took the gold ? '' he demanded again. 

risk... He •^$tbPd anq‘iwaited’'qui^^ Later coming round and you'd better tell 

perhapis a chance wOuldVcome,'and he must, me or you'll be sorry.” They heard him 
be ready to seize it: hurrying round, 

. ”teet up/”; Rimmer ordered, and Sam " “ Tell him, Bill,” Sam whispered sharply, 

tried to struggle up, only,to fall:down again. '■ “ If he runs into that wolf—— ’’ 

■- •“ None . of that ,shamming 1'' snarled, Befofe he could say more ,the door was 
Rimmer. “ G6t up'ori youir feet.” ^ . flung open and Rimmer was back in the room. 


' “'He'^ beeri-lying rtied,-there for hours,” 
Billy cut in sharply. “If you'd^got any 
sense you'd seO he's :tob erriinped to stand.” 
“ Don’t crow so loud, little cock," Rimmer 


“ Who's this fellow who took the gold ? ' 

‘ ho asked harshly.' ■ 

“ The same that tied Silver,” Billy 
- replied. - ” We don't know that he took it, 


answered. “ He can rub his legs a bit if ’ but it seems likely.” 
he likes, but he'd better remember I haven't • “What about this note you spoke of ? ”, 
any tiriie to waste. ’ .'RjUtr 


"You too," he finished 

«curtly. 

" 'Sani rubbed his stiffened muscles and at 
last was able to stand, but even then could 
hardly walk. Rimmer ordered Billy to 
i'help'hini; ' *’ ' '' ' ■ ■' 

r/ Sontehow Billy got Sam as far as the lake, 
shore arid helped iurir.into the canoe. Ho 
did -not speak , to Sam for Rimmer could 
hear every- wor4|'!?)]BiHy' was hoping all 
the tirile that the errii^y mari would turii'up 
with his wolf, but:th6|:b'riv;as no sign of him. 

“ You can-paddle,’:’. ■Rimmer told him. 

“, And make it slippy/ I'm leaving before 
dark.”. , „ „ 

“ I-hope you are,*^-^ said >Billy. under his 
breath, as he ' dipped" }iis . paddlo, .The 
sun was still above the- horizon, .whcii 
they reached ‘the cabin,. Rimmer's eyes 
\vid9ned.' ’ -i'J-T’.V"' ’ ■ 

“ A* right'nice little:.shack,”'he remat^^^ 

“ And now where’s the gold ? ” ■ 

’ Billy faced him. ' : ^ ■ 

“ I’ve told you already that wo iiayeri't , 
got it/and I tell you now that we don't know 
ivliere it is—that is,’ if there ever .was any 
gold here." ; , \ - 

, ' Rimnfer glared at .lrimv4-^s / - 

“ So that's the lay^ .is 
one minute to tell me where that stuff i-s 
hidden. If -you don’t.. you'|ll. wish you’d 
never been bprn.” ” '• 

Billy shrugged. ' . 

I “ If you, gave us a month it would be 
.the same. ' As you seem to know something 
ribout it. T don't mind telling you we came 
here to look for gold. .. But we haven’t^seeri 
sb much as a speck of dust. If there ever 
was any someone else has been before lis ' 
and taken it.T' 

Billy's straightforward speech had some j 
effect on Rimmer, and for the first tinie 
since they had met him Billy saw a loc^cj 
of .doubt on his' face. But'it passed and liis ■ 

. eyes hardened. The man caught him in an 
iron grasp and flung him'on to the bunk. " 

■ ' Move and it’ll be the last thing you do," 
he threatened. He turned to Sam. --Tie 
him up," he ordered. 

- Sam had to obey. When he had finished 
Rimmer made , him lie on the second bunk, 
and tied him, wrists and ankles. 

“Now I'm going to search, and if I find 
the stuff I leave you—as you are." 

“ Search then! ” retorted Billy, arid 
Rimmer went to work. At once he found 
the-hole below the table. When he saw 
there'was nothing" in it he was furious. 

■ “ So you've hid it outside ! " he roared. 

> • “That place was the first we searched. 
It was empty as it is now," Billy told him , 
flatly. 

Rimmer stowled at, him and went outside. 

“ Fat lot of good ! he’ll do there," said 
Sam bitterly. “ But the fellow's such a 


You can! see it if you like,”- Billy 
answered' curtly. “ It's’ in my pocket.” 

Rimmer had it out in a moment and read 
it carefully, scowling as he, did so. 

“ It does look like he was the chap who 
took it," he admitted grudgingly. , •“ AVhere 
does he hang out ? ” . ; \ ^ ’ - , ■. ^ 

“ That's what we were trying'to fine! out 
this morning.” -■ — 


they were both sore and exhausted, and, to 
their -bitter disappointment, Sam could not 
by. any means reach Billy’s knife. 

Both were getting bad cramps, and the 
thought of the long, dark hours before them 
.was dreadful. ' Billy spoke suddenly. ' 

“Someone coming!". He paused a 
moment. ' “ It’s riot Riirimer," he added. 

“No light: They've gone," came a 
queer hoarse voice. 

“ We're not gone. We’re here. We’re 
tied up," said Sam sharply. 

A grunt; a match was struck. The boys 
saw a tall, gaunt, wild-eyed man dressed 
entirely in furs, and behind him a timber 
wolf almost the size of a Great Dane. The 
man lit a candle wliicli stood on the table, 
and Sam sj;ared at him, wide-eyed. ' Sud-. 
denly Sam gave a shout, 

“ Gibbie—-Uncle Gibbic, cut us loose." 
The other stood as if frozen. He gazed 
at Sain with a look o:f fear on his parchrnent- 
like face. . - - 

“ I’m Sam—Sam Silver, Uncle Gibbie, 
You remember me. Sep Silver’s son. Cut 
me loose quick. Mart Rimmer is after us." 

As in a dream the tall man took out a 
knife and cut the cords that fastened Sam, 
and Sam, struggling up, took the knife and 
released Billy. The tall man ■ stood quite 
still. As for the wolf, it was as motionless, 
as its master. Sam scrambled-to his-.ieet?- 
“ It’s Gibbie Grant, Billy. He’s not dead." 
What an ass I am 1 I might have .known'it." 
He took Grant's right hand in both his. ■ 


Jacko in a Hurry 


J ACKO.;.was .lookings as black -.as a 
■thunderstorm. The laundry had 
not ..comp ' home and he was to go to 
fetch it, “Take. Baby, with you,”, 
called his mother. A little walk will 
cio him good:" 

I! Jacko groaned. 

But it was a lovely morning, and once 
outside Jacko cheered up. “ Come on. 


“All right,” grinned Jacko. MHpp; 
in.”- And as Baby settled himself ■com¬ 
fortably;, on the top of the fresh, crisp 
linen he caught up the basket and set 
off once more. ; . ' . . •:/ 

They ’went at a spanking pace.- - : 

Baby was enjoying himself.; "Give 
Mummy a surprise,” he chirped, as they 
went up the garden. 



Out popped the young rascal 

youngster,” he cried. “ I’ll race you 
to the corner.” 

They, found the laundry-basket wait¬ 
ing for them, and, without bothering to 
ask any questions; Jacko swung it up on 
his shoulder and dashed out. 

He was in such a hurry to get to 
football that he went too fast for Baby, 
who cried/ " Pickaback me, Jacko ! ” 

Jacko pulled up and banged the 
basket down on the pavement. 

' " This thing weighs a ton,” he said, 

" I can't carry you both.” 

Baby began to smile. "I'll ride in 
the basket,” he said, " then j^ou can/’ 


" What kind ? ” asked Jacko. 

. Baby's answer was to pull out the end 
of a sheet and fling it over his head. 

“Here you. arel” cried Mother 

Jacko, coming to the door to meet them. 
“ But where’s Baby ? ” 

“ Here 1 ” shouted a muffled voice, 
and, throwing back the sheet, out 
popped the young rascat. 

Jacko roared. But IMother Jacko 

loolccd ready to cry. - . 

“ My , beautiful clean linen I ” she 
\vailed. “ And just look at Father’s 
collars. What he say ? ” 

Jacko didn’t wait to hear. 


“ We must'go,” he said very slowly. 

“ Mart Rimmer tied us up and he is coming 
back. Can you take us to your jilace. 
Uncle Gibbie ? ” 

There was. no answer. The bid Juan's 
face had gone quite vacant. Sam turned to 
Billy. “ We’ll have to get out of this. If 
we get him into the canoe perhaps he'll know 
where to go." 

‘ ’At this moment the wolf gave a low growk 
Billy sprang to the stove and picked up 
the heavy iron poker. • • ' ‘ ; r 

Next rrioment Rimmer flung ppen .< thb 
door. For .a moment sheer amazement 
struck him speechless. Then he saw Gibbie. 

“ So^ he's here, is he.? " He' stepped 
forward. Where's that gold, old man ? " 
he demanfled, and grasped Grant’s shoulder. 

• Like a " steel spring released the wolf 
leaped, striking Rimmer between the 
shoulders and flinging him on top of Grant. 
Both crashed to the floor together. 

Rimmer screanied as the wolf's teeth met 
in his shoulder, and Billy,* springing for¬ 
ward, hit the* wolf on the head ; with the 
poker. The beast^ rolled over, stunned. 
Rimmer began to struggle up, but Sam 
flung himself on the man and sldmmcd 
him down on the floor with a force that 
dazed him. Before he could regain his 
senses the boys had him tied like a mummy. 

Gibbie Grant lay with his eyes on the 
floor. Sam bent oyer him. 

“ He's breathing. Get some water, Bill." 

Billy fetched water and a cloth,, and 
Sam soaked the cloth and began bathing 
Grant's head. The old man’s eyes openecl 
and he gazed up at the two boys. A puzzled 
expression crossed liis face, then suddenly 
he smiled. 

“ Hulloa, Sam. How do you come here ? " 

' ‘f Came to look for you. Uncle Gibbic.” 

. And' where's your father ?. " 

“ Dead,'! said Sam gently. 

“Dead! ilc was.all right the other day." 

“It’s longer than you think, Uncle 
Gibbie. You’ve been ill. Let me help you 
up, then we’ll have some supper .and I’ll 
tell you all about it." ' ..; 

“,He's got back his senses, 'Bill," Sam 
whispered joyfully in Billy’s eat:. Get 

• the stove going. Hot tea is what he wants, 

and a square meal.” . . - : ' 

Billy; hurried, to, get food. .Meantime the 
wolf revived and crept to his master's ;side. 
Sam gave the* great beast food rind water * 
and it seemed little :tlie worse.! Then he 
dressed Rimmer’s woundAs for Rimmer, 
he was so scared he was quiteTinip;; / 

' Hot tea arid' a proper' meal 'did "wonders 
Tor Grant.' .• HLs eyes brighteried, fcblour 
.came back into his face, he began to;talk, 
f V It wasn’t,the-, wolf that had attacked him 
-but the Indian. The wolf, which was half 
dog, half, wolf, had tackled the Indian and 
saved Grant’s life, and the Indian, badly 
hurt, had bolted. But Grant, too, was hurt 
and had been unable to traVel. When lie 
got better winter had closed’down and the 
river was frozen. He rind the wolf had taken 
refuge in a caye on the far side of the lake. 
Then brie flay, \Hieri putting a tree for 
'firewood, a branch had fallen on Grant's 
' head, arid' after that all was blank. He 

• reriiembered nothing until, as he said, “ I 
woke up and saw Sam looking aj: me.” 

As for the gold, he explained that he had 
moved it from the cabin because he had 
thought the Indian might c6me back. It 
was in the cave and they would get it in 
the morning. 

It was long past midnight before they 
had * finished talking. Before, turning in > 
they .fixed lip a bed for Rimnier in the 
Ican-to outside.- They took away! his 
pistol and knife and tied him so safely Uiat 
he could not possibly get'away. ■. ^ . 

Next morning dawned fine'and bright, 
and, leaving the wolf-dog to guard Rimmer, 
the three paddled across the lake-and 
Grant led them to his cave. The neatness 
and order of everything amazed the boys. 
Grant, though lie had lost his merhory jfor 
. a time, had lost none of his woodsman's 
/skill or craft. There ivere' skins on the 
floor and the cot, and meat hung in a little 
. larder off the main cave. A spring supplied 
fresh water. ' • 

Billy had been afraid that Grant might 
have forgotten where he had hidden tlie 
gold, but not a bit of it! He went .straight 
to the place, lifted a,stone, and there was 
, the dust tied up in moose-skin bags. 

A couple of hours later they were on their 
way down Lost Riyer. They took Rimmer 
with them but kept him tied. Ten days 
later they were back at Loon I^ake/where 
■ tli^ handed him over to the police. 

Grant would not leave the north, sc> 
Billy and Sam went south to Vancoiuner, 

• where both . became pupils at the State 
School of Mines. It will be a three-years 

• course, arid when ’they have graduated 
both of them intend to go north again and 
start real mining. 

THE END . . 
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Special Offer to Mothers! 




** y/oman*3 Pictorial ** makes a unique offer 
to members of the MOTHERCRAFT CIRCLE 

Every, bal)y should have a WOMAN'S PICTORIAL Coronation Medal—the most 
heaiitiful memento of the first great event In the lives of those born in 1937, 
commemorating for ali time thei reign of their Majesties King George VI and. 
Queen Elizabeth. ’ 

■ The medal shows the heads of the King and Queen, and was designed by the 
well-known artist , Mr. E. Carter Preston. It is i-g- in. in diameter, and the' 

. material is a solid white metal which will not tarnish. It is supplied in a 2-in. 

square case covered in black-grained leather cloth, the interior in white satin 
• and royal purple plush. The lid is hinged and secured by a very strong catch. 
Of all the souvenirs of the Coronation, really this is the most intimate and 
personal. The supply is limited and must be confined to members of the 
WOMAN’S PICTOKIAL iMotliercraft Circle. If you are not a member already, 

• you can join now by filling in the membership form below (Form No. 2) and for¬ 
warding it together with your application fpr baby's medal. 

All medals will be engraved free of all charge with the child's Initials and sur¬ 
name and date of birth. 

Woman’s Pictorial 
MOTHERCRAFT 
CIRCLE 

Is the finest Mothercraft Service In 
Uie world. The membership now ex¬ 
ceeds the colossal figure of 100,000. 

Members of the Mothercraft Circle 
receive • “ My ■ llaby’s Book," 
" Meals for the Nursery,” baby’s 
weight chart, and, helpful leaflets 
entitled " What Baby Will Need," 

" Don’ts ‘ For Mothers," , ■ 

" Emergency First Aid Chart." 

If yoit tvish to become a member of 
the Mothercraft CircICf fill in the 
coupon bejoiv [Form No, 2) and 
post it at once. Membership' of the 
‘Mothercraft Circle is a sure pass¬ 
port to a coniehied'mind and sue- 
cessful, happy motherhood, ^ 

JOIN NOW! 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 




If Baby was born in Coronation Year, the 
“ medal will be ' 

engraved as on 
the left. 

If Baby was 
born .before 
Co r onaiion 
Year the med>al 
will only be 
engraved with 
the baby’s 
initials and 
surname, as on 
the right. 




I! you belong to the Mothercralt Circle, 
fill in Form 1 and forward it to ; ' 
V/OMAN’S PICTORIAL, Dept. “A,” 
The Fleetway House, London, E.C.4, 
enclosing a Postal Order lor 1/6, which 
includes the cost of the medal and case, 
postage, packing and insurance. 

It you are NOT a member of the Mother- 
/ craft Circle, you must forward both 
lOrms (Nos. 1 and 3), enclosing F.O. tor 
2/6, the extra 1/- being the charge tor 
membership and the literature which 
is supplied to all members.Postal Orders 
to be made out to the Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd., and crossed /& Co./. 

, Although designed primarily tor babies 
born in Coronation Year, these beauti¬ 
ful medals will be available to all mem¬ 
bers of the Mothercraft Circle, and those 
whoso children were born prior to 1937 
can have medals especially engraved 
with initials, surname and the words 
“ Coronation Year." - 

ir^ regret that this offer is not 
available to readers overseas 
and in the Irish Free State, 


FORM No. 1—For Medal 

To WOMAN’S PICTORIAL, 

fUpartmcnl " A,'* The Fleetivay House, 
■ Farringdon Street, LONDON, ii.C. 4 . 

I enclose P.O. for i/G, Please supply 
Coronation Medal inscribed as follows ; 


BA B V’S S URN A ME . .... 

BABY’S INITIALS .. 

PLEASE USE IILOCK LETTERS. 

DATE OF BIRTH in figures : 

Day. . Monthi,,, , Year,.., 

Ple.isc send Mcdal vvhcn engraved to; 

Nam» ....... 

Address .... 

Molliercrdft Circle 4 

Registered No .. « 


FORM No. 2 

^ To WOMAN’S pictorial/ 

' Department " A,” The Fleeiway House,, 
farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 . 

I would like to join the 

WOMAN’S PICTORIAL 

MOTHEKCRAPT CIRCLE 
and to have the books and leaflets described 
above, I am a regular reader of WOMAN’S 
PICTORIAL, .and have placed a standing 
order with my newsagent. I enclose a 
postal order for i/-. 

Name .. 

Address .... 

Newsagent’s Name.. ... 

Nexvsagent’s Address. .... 

.. ....2 


Walters’ Palin” Toffee Ltd,, Acton, London, IP .3 


W COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE! w 

We consider this the finest offer we have ever made. It 
Includes the largest three-cornered '* stamp yet Issued; 
a ruled duplicate book in which is incorporated a 'perfora- 
tion gauge; '36 different stamps, which Include sets, 
tnoderjj and old Issues, Bohemia, 'Australasians, pre-War 
Canada, and a genuine Greece (head of Ilcrmes); also a 
packet of stamp 'hinges, gummed set Titles of Ooinurics, 
and. finally, an InvaluaDlc pair of metal Stamp'Twee 2 cra. 

. Send to-day 2d. postage, requesting'approvals. 
LISBURN & : TOWNSBND (Dept« C.N.), 
LXVBRPOOL 3. 


WWHEN communicating with 1 
” » it Is to your, advantag* ( 


advertisers, 
your, advantage to mention 
that you saw - the. announcement. in the 
columns of THE CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER. 


a' .!9t.E m JLB USJB- 

= “No cold for 
four years” 


used to suffer dreadfully 
' from CO Ms hut have not had , 
one for four years, entirely due 
to using Vdpex, . I,advise all ' ' - 
my patients and friends to liie 
it/* — B. S., Purnhdm'OnfSea* 

Follow this good example and 
keep free from colds summer 
and winter. Keep Vapex handy 
—ready for use immediately 
you feel a cold developing. 
Breathe the vapour. Vapex 
destroys the germs in nose and 
throat, and soon the incipient 
cold is gone. ‘ ^ 



Of Chemists a/- dc 3/- 

V,X47 THOMAS KERFOOT «< CO.; UTD. 


101 , 13 ,’IT, jodcidhih; 


EDWARD Vill MOROCCO PACKET 

PINE BIO NIGER COAST 6r EDWARD VIII 
MOROCCO FREE (0 anplicanl.) iiciidhig 14d. stamp 
aiul asking for -Xtrapprovala to bo'sent monthly.- • 
JUBILEE, AIR. COLONIAL fit EDWARD VIII 
MOROCCO rackets :-35 different, 1/-; 50. lye; . 
100, 3/-. 

EDWARD VIII O.B. ?.d., Id., lid, and 2id., mint 
and used complete.'8 st.imps, 1 /- post free anywlicrc.- 
Attractive ‘ Colonials wanted for cash or in exchange; 
samplo and. terms, please. , ..... 

BCMPOSTES. Lonrlon, W.C.I., ENGLAND. 


5 2,000 BREAKFASTS 

Tree, Satisfying,’will be supplied this winter to hungry 
East-End Children, funds .permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays.for ONE meal, 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests? 
R,S.V,P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt„ 

imixssxon'. 

Central Hall, Bromley St.,Commercial Rd., Stepney,£.1 


KEEP FIT 

on EPHCO CONCENTRATED 

JUICE OF GRAPES 


TONIC 
FOOD FOR 
CHILDREN 


NATURE’S 
TONIC FOOD 
RESTORATIVE 


‘The conceptrated julco of fresh Grapes. 

Its natural fruit sugar content Is a valuable 
source of energy, of real value in health, 
but of added value lu . cases of strain of 
body and neryo. 

It is a natural food, particularly good lor 
growing children and tiio invalid. Taken on 
rising it will brighten the day, as It gently 
stimulates the natural bodily functions. 
Taken oil retiring it eliminates that risk of 
night starvation, induces healtiiy sleep. 

per 1/6 bottle. 


THE IDEAL TONIC SWEET 

grape JUICE 

T I 9 PASTILLES 

Gd. per packet. 


From ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 

If .any difficulty will be sent post paid 
* direct from— 

EPHCO,3, MILLICENT ROAD, W.B.,NOTTM. 
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•The Children’s Newspaper 
• will be delivered every week 
at any house in . the world 
for lis a year. See below* 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co.', Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Beheaded Word 

]\|Y whole’s a curious species of 
writing, you will find ; ’ 
Though, if you will behead me, 1 
, an action bring to mind. 

Again, if twice beheaded, a sharp 
! tool please to view; 

Curtailed and placed then at the 
head, I justice give to you. 

Answer ne.ri wzeh 

, Straphanging 

/JiiE scene was a crowded 
.Underground trains 
. Can I find you a strap, 
sir ? ’’ a youth politely asked 
a little man. 

// No, thank you ; I have 
one already/’ was the reply. 

/'Then would you kindly 
let go of my tie,” \ 

, [Good at Lifting 

\/y^HAT bird can lift a heavy 
weight ' 

'And never feel the slightest strain ? 

I saw one raise a monster crate. 

. The answer is, of course, a crane 1 

What a Tear is Made of 
^ HUMAN tear contains 984 
parts of water and almost 
16 parts of salt. In addition 
there are tiny traces of albu¬ 
minoids, organic matter, and 
sulphates and phosphates. 


How Do the Boats Go ? 

m. 



,]?ACn of the five boats in the picture sets out to reach the island bear- 
, ing a corresponding number,'but in doing so-their paths must not 
cross. Take a pencil and see if you can mark the way each boat must 
go. Some journeys will be long and others short., , Answer next week 


Ici on Parle Francais 



trunk, settling, and folding 
its wings over the back.’ The 
butterfly then looks so much 
like a dried, shrivelled leaf 
that the eye does not easily 
notice any difference, 

What Is the Word 
TTirst murmur Ah! ” Next add 
an “ Aye t ” 

Then, fore and aft/complete with 
ease. 

And thus a word with meaning 
weird ■ 

Is built up by these three degrees. 

^ Ansiver next week 

An Amusing Catch 
.J)RAW on a piece of paper a 
small circle such as you 
could get by running a pencil 
round the, outside of a penny. 
Now show the circle to a 
friend and ask him if he can 
change it into an oval without 
touching it. If he fails to do 
SO you can show him how it is 
done. Just add the letters 
V A L after the circle and you 
will have OVAL. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
TN the evening Venus, Saturn, and 
Uranus are 
in the South* 
West.- . In the 
morning Mars 
is in the South 
|r| and Jupiter in 
thejhSouth- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the ‘ 
Moon at 7*30 on Wednesday 
morning, March 3 - ’ ^ - 

The CN Cross Word Puzzle 

Abhreviaiions are indicated by asierislts among the clues below. Answer next week 
Reading Across. -1. The swell of the sea breaking on the shore. • 6. ^Rank 
ill the peerage. 9. To bellow. 13. A test. 15. To unite with needle and thread. 
10 . The great artery. 17. Above and touching. 18. Artificers. 21. French for 
awrf. 22. A dell. 23. Swimming bird of the seashore. 26. New Zealand parrot 
which attacks sheep. 27. A strip of cloth. 29. A beverage. 30. Will not mix, 
with water. 32. A cover. 33. A cheap cloth. 34. Not even. 35. A tune. 38. A 
wild animal’s Jair, 37. And so on.* 39. Serpent-like fish. 41. Chief magistrate 
of a borough. 42. Child’s name for father. 43. The last, - ' 


Le piano Le tapis La chaise 

piano carpel chair 

J’ai line cliambre k moi. Elle 
a un tapis bleu, une petite chaise, 
et le piano de Manian. 

/ have a room of .my own. /i has 
a hhie carpef a liitle chair^ and 
Mummy's piano. 

Wise Cat I 

‘ ^ CAT, so I heard, long ago 

Was buried .quite deep in the 
snow, 

But, escaping, she said : 

Welli you see, Tm not dead, 

For cats have nine lives, as you 
know/’ 

This Week in Nature 
^MONG the butterflies which 
sometimes appear on 
sunny days at this time of year 
is the Peacock. This beautiful 
butterfly is made conspicuous 
by the circular marks on both 
pairs of wings. The under¬ 
part of the insect is brownish- 
black in colour, and when in 
danger the butterfly rriakes 
use of this by flying to a tree- 


How the Tiger Got Its Name 
word tiger really means 
an arrow, and gomes to 
us from the Old Persian. An 
arrow fired from a bow travels 
very swiftly through the air, 
and as the tiger also travels 
swiftly it was called by the 
Orientals an arrow, or tiger. 

In the Morning, Early 





1 Reading Down. 1. The stem of a plant. 2. A kind of vase. 3. Royal 
Institution.* 4. Eminence. e.'Incombustible residue. 7, Actual, 8. To have 
[proprietary rights. 9, England’s floral emblem. 10. Conjunction. 11, Devoured, 
il2. South African member of the badger family, 14. This season of self-denial. 
116, The highest point. 19. Stop. 20. A little island. 22. Shop where milk is 
sold. 24. Wednesday is named after him. 26. Charles Lamb’s pen name. 28. To 
make crooked. 29, Ancient. 31. A notion. 85, Exist, 36. Doctor.* 88. Chaplain 
to the Forces,* 40. Low Latin.* . 


'pilEY say a good brisk bath and 
• nib , 

Is good for one, said Sleepy-head., 
But the more I look at that, cold 
. tub,' ■ 

The more ,I want to stay in bed. . 

Nine Things Wrongly Named 
Baffin’s Bay is not a bay. 

The titmouse is . a bird. 

A shrewmouse is ript a mouse. 
Catgut never comes from a cat. 

Rice-paper is not niade from 
the rice plant. 

The turkey never came from 
Turkey. = 

Kid gloves are not made of kid. 
Sealing-wax contains no wax. 

Cleopatra’s Needle was not 
set up by Cleopatra.' 

Enigma 

J WATCH all things near me, 
And far off to boot, 

Without stretching a finger : 
Or stirring a foot r , 

. 1 take them all in, too, • 

To add to your wonder, 

, Though many and various 
And large and asunder; 
Without jostling or crowding, 
They pass side by side. 

Through a wonderful v'icket 
Not half an inch wide. 

Answer next ivech 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Sauare Word 

Problem V BLIND 

Collars 2d j cuffs 3d L'O V E R 

, IVORY 

Beheaded Word NERVE 

Match, cat r D R Y E R 

The Traveller Puzzle. ’ A poultry 
dealer. The places mentioned are all 
noted for their breeds of fowls. 


Tales Boforo Dodtlmo , 

Tobogganing 

B illy had his cousin Amy 
staying with him. They 
were looking out at the snow. 

” Would you two like to 
have a toboggan ? ” asked 
Billy’s father, “ I believe 
I could make one with that 
wood I bought at the sale.” 

”A toboggan! How lovely! ” 
cried Billy. ” Do let ns help 
you to make it, Daddy ?/’ 

, That aften^oon the snow 
lay hard and crisp. It was 
freezing top, as the cousins 
tugged their home-^made to¬ 
boggan to the top of. the 
downs. Their cheeks shone 
like rosy apples. 

“AVhere: is Peter ''Hem- 
mings, Billy^? ” asked Amy, 
as they stood panting for 
breath. ” You said he would 
be here.” 

” Here he comes,” her 
cousin cried, pointing to the 
foot of the slope. ■' What a 
huge basket I He must have 
been shopping for his mother.” 

"Hurry up, Peter,” 
shouted Amy,' with her hands 
cupped round lier mouth.- 
Peter dumped his basket 
in the snow and, puffing and' 
blowing, scrambled -to their 
side, . 

Billy tried the toboggan 
first to. be quite sure it was 
safe. It slid beautifully over 
the crisp snow, Billy held 
the reins tight and shouted 
his loudest. 

It ^yas great fun. 

Then it was Amy’s turn, 
^and then;Peter's. After that 
. they . sometime.? toolc it in 
turns, , and sometimes rode 
two at a time. - Once they 
all three squeezed . on the 
toboggan together. The to¬ 
boggan turned right oyer that 
time, but no one was hurt. 

" Oh, dear ! Oh, dear 1 
cried Peter suddenly. ”1 
have lost Mummie’s shopping 
list with two half-crowns 
wTapped ill it I 

” We thought you had 
done your shopping,” Amy 
.said. ... 

She helped Peter to search 
his pockets and look up and 
down the tobpggan tracks. 
Not a sign of it was to be seen. 
- " I must tell Mummie/' 
Peter said tearfully, as he 
hurried down to his basket.' 

' "’She'will be cross.” 

" I’ll have just one more 
ride, ’ ’ cried' Billy, from the 
top of the downs. " Out of 
the way, you two.” 

Faster and faster came 
Billy, his eyes shining with 
excitementj 

Suddenly the toboggan 
jerked, then turned a somer¬ 
sault, and Billy shot head first 
into the snow. 

" We turned over just here 
before,” he laughed, kicking 
at the snow, "Oh, look, it’s 
this big stone poking up I” 

He pulled at it. Then 
he noticed something else. 
The shopping list and money I 


(How the kiddies loVe 

! Jam RoIyh>lyI 


k-^and remember 
rfor success make if I 
wlfhBORWlCK'S 



Thanks to Berwick’s Baking Powder 
you can make the most delicious boiled 
puddings-r-cakesand pastry too—know¬ 
ing for certain they will turn out light 
and delicious. The reason is simple; 
By using Berwick’s Baking Powder with 
plain flour you regulate the raising” 
required for the different things you 
cook. Professional cooks always cook 
this way. Remember: Use plain flour, 
add the baking powder at the time of 
mixing, and see that the baking powder 
you use is Borwicks. 



THE PAPER 
FOR THE BOY 
OF TODAY! 


The best, and nothing 
but the best! That is 
MODERN BOY’S 
slogan, and in its pages 
are thrilling fiction, 
splendid action photo¬ 
graphs and drawings, 

■ and fascinating chats 
about Flying, Motors 
and Motor Racing, 
Railways, Hobbies, and 
all those things youth 
is most interested in, 
MODERN BOY is the . 
paper to keep boys up 
to date. Buy a copy 
' today. 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday, at all Newsagents 2^ 



Tho Children’s Newspaper Is printed In England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tho Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcetway House, Farringdon Street, I^ondon, E.O.4. Advertisement OHiccs: The 
Flcetway House. It Is registered aS a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine I’ost, Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Ollice, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere; IXs a YCar; 
5 s Cd for six months. It can also beobtainedfrom the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Messrs Gordon & Gotch. Ltd.; andfor South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd. I''ebruary27,1037. iS.L. 




























































